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INTRODUCTION 

This  report  contains  the  results  and  recommendations  obtained  from  the  RMP  Assessment 
interviews  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1986.  Review  comments  that  were  received 
from  the  State  Management  Team  have  been  incorporated  into  the  document. 

The  first  section  of  the  document  contains  six  miniaction  plans  which  were  developed  in 
response  to  problems  identified  during  the  interviews.  The  main  body  of  the  report  contains 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  1986  survey  responses,  a  summary  of  the  recommendations  from 
a  similar  study  conducted  on  pilot  RMPs  in  1983,  and  a  comparison  of  the  results  from  the 
two  studies. 

The  focus  of  the  miniaction  plans  is  problem  prevention.  For  example,  improved 
interdisciplinary  interaction  would  prevent  a  variety  of  problems  from  occurring  in  the  first 
place  and  could  expedite  solutions  for  those  that  do  occur.  The  miniaction  plans  deal  with 
problems  that  occurred  in  almost  all  planning  processes.  Ideas  for  dealing  with  particular 
problems  that  are  encountered  more  infrequently  can  be  found  within  the  text  of  the  RMP 
Assessment  where  the  survey  results  are  discussed  in  detail.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
anticipate  all  the  different  problems  that  could  occur;  the  focus  of  this  study  is  to  alert 
people  to  the  types  of  problems  that  commonly  occurred  and  present  possible  solutions.  It 
is  recommended  that  individuals  concerned  with  specific  problems  read  the  entire 
document.  Within  the  text,  there  are  many  potentially  useful  suggestions  that  are  not 
included  in  the  miniaction  plans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  problems  and  findings  discussed  in  this  document  are 
not  unique  to  the  RMP  process.  Problems  such  as  poorly  defined  goals,  inadequate 
communication,  poorly  defined  roles  and  responsibilities,  etc.,  are  generic  in  nature  and  cut 
across  many  resources  and  programs.  The  resolution  of  these  problems  will  benefit  the 
Bureau  in  many  ways  beyond  the  production  of  quality  RMPs.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  until 
the  next  planning  cycle  to  implement  many  of  the  recommended  actions. 

Feel  free  to  distribute  this  information.  Additional  copies  of  the  document  are  available.  Any 
questions  or  suggestions  should  be  directed  to  Joan  Trent  at  657-6815  (FTS  585-6815). 
Joan  is  also  available  to  discuss  the  survey  results  in  more  detail. 
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SUMMARY 

Six  major  problem  areas  were  identified  by  the  RMP  Assessment  interviews.  These  problem 
areas  include: 


Defining  the  Plan; 

Management  Roles  and  Management  Support  and  Guidance  for  Specialists; 

Team  Selection; 

Interdisciplinary  Interaction; 

Training;  and 

Reviews. 


Miniaction  plans  which  have  been  prepared  to  address  each  of  these  problem  areas  include 
a  discussion  of  the  survey  findings,  and  proposed  actions  to  prevent  the  problems  in  future 
planning  processes.  A  summary  of  the  survey  findings  follows. 

Nearly  half  of  the  specialists  and  managers  from  recently  completed  plans  indicated  some 
problems  with  preplanning  analysis  and  issue-driven  analysis  while  30  percent  said  some 
inventories  were  inadequate.  In  addition,  many  respondents  from  the  implemented  plans 
indicated  there  are  problems  with  level  of  detail  and  plan  usability  and  in  some  cases 
implementation  has  been  delayed.  Problems  have  also  arisen  in  making  decisions  for 
resources  that  were  not  issues.  Many  of  these  problems  would  have  been  alleviated  by 
clearly  defining  goals  for  the  plan  at  the  start  of  the  planning  process.  (See  Miniaction  Plan 
"Defining  the  Plan,"  pages  1-3  of  this  document.) 

One-fourth  of  the  managers  indicated  management  roles  were  not  clearly  defined  and 
one-fourth  of  the  specialists  said  they  did  not  receive  the  support  they  needed  from 
management.  These  situations  created  authority  problems  and  resulted  in  time  loss, 
conflicting  assignments,  and  confusion.  Some  respondents  indicated  area  managers  did 
not  have  enough  involvement  with  the  planning  process,  although  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
managers  indicated  the  RMP  took  more  of  their  time  than  anticipated.  One-fourth  to 
one-third  of  all  respondents  indicated  clearer  direction  to  specialists  regarding  their  roles 
and  responsibilities  would  have  been  helpful.  All  managers  indicated  there  were  conflicts 
regarding  specialists'  time  being  divided  between  the  RMP  and  their  ongoing  base 
programs;  just  over  half  of  the  specialists  indicated  RMP  duties  conflicted  with  other  duties. 
These  problems  caused  frustration,  misunderstandings,  and  letting  the  base  program  slide 
or  working  extra  time.  (See  Miniaction  Plan  "Management  Roles  and  Management  Support 
and  Guidance  for  Specialists,"  pages  4-5  of  this  document,  for  suggestions  for  alleviating 
these  problems.) 

Although  RMP  team  skill  mixes  were  deemed  adequate,  other  team-related  problems  were 
encountered.  These  problems  included:  team  being  too  resource-oriented  or  too 
production-oriented,  strong  personalities  dominating  the  team,  poor  attitudes  among  team 
members  toward  the  RMP,  little  RMP  or  planning  experience  among  team  members, 
member  unwillingness  or  inability  to  switch  from  the  Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP) 
to  RMP  mindset,  and  little  writing  experience.  Several  respondents  mentioned  that  project 
manager  and  technical  coordinator  selection  are  two  of  the  most  important  decisions  that 
will  be  made.  (See  Miniaction  Plan  "Team  Selection,"  pages  6-7  of  this  document,  for 
suggestions  for  alleviating  these  problems.) 
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Half  of  the  specialists  interviewed  observed  problems  with  interdisciplinary  interaction. 
Usually  this  involved  too  little  interaction  because  team  members  were  not  working  at  the 
same  office  and  too  few  team  meetings  were  held.  Another  problem  with  interdisciplinary 
interaction  involved  conflicts  between  specialists  because  of  philosophical  differences  or 
personality  conflicts.  These  types  of  problems  interrupt  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  RMP 
process  and  can  ultimately  affect  the  quality  of  the  document  produced.  (See  Miniaction 
Plan  "Interdisciplinary  Action,"  page  8  of  this  document,  for  suggestions  for  alleviating 
these  problems.) 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  survey  respondents  indicated  more  training  would  have  been 
useful  during  the  RMP  process.  In  addition,  half  of  the  specialists  indicated  more  guidance 
was  needed  during  the  project  in  terms  of  document  format,  analytic  format,  and  level  of 
detail.  Respondents  indicated  adequate  training  could  help  alleviate  a  variety  of  problems 
such  as  doubts  about  the  usefulness  of  the  plan,  poor  communication  between  team 
members,  lack  of  understanding  of  document  format  and  level  of  detail,  and  problems  with 
alternatives.  (See  Miniaction  Plan  "Training,"  pages  9-10  of  this  document,  for  suggestions 
for  alleviating  these  problems.) 

Although  respondents  indicated  reviews  were  useful,  there  were  numerous  problems  cited. 
Problems  included:  reviews  were  rushed,  more  review  was  needed,  reviews  should  have 
begun  earlier  in  the  process,  reviewers  examined  only  "their"  section  rather  than  the  entire 
document  and  did  not  get  the  big  picture,  much  of  the  document  was  written  at  the  district 
office  and  there  was  no  local  review  capacity  there,  and  reviewers  did  not  understand  the 
RMP  process.  Many  respondents  indicated  they  felt  the  review  process  was  very  important 
in  producing  a  quality  document.  (See  Miniaction  Plan  "Reviews,"  pages  1 1-12  of  this 
document,  for  suggestions  for  alleviating  these  problems.) 
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f.    MINIACTION  PLANS 

Defining  the  Plan 
Problem  Statement 

RMP  efforts  which  did  not  start  out  with  clearly  defined  goals  had  more  problems  with  the 
planning  process  resulting  in  less  usable  plans. 

Findings 

In  order  for  the  effort  to  proceed  optimally,  managers  and  specialists  must  clearly  define 
their  goals  for  the  plan  at  the  start  of  the  planning  process.  Resource  allocation  issues  in 
the  planning  area  and  how  the  plan  can  aid  in  resolution  of  these  issues  need  to  be  clearly 
understood.  Enough  time  needs  to  be  devoted  to  the  preplanning  analysis  that  an  adequate 
product  is  produced.  Nearly  half  of  the  specialists  and  managers  from  recently  completed 
plans  indicated  some  problems  with  preplanning  analysis  and  issue-driven  analysis  while 
30  percent  said  some  inventories  were  inadequate.  In  addition,  many  respondents  from  the 
implemented  plans  indicated  there  are  problems  with  level  of  detail  and  plan  usability  and 
in  some  cases  implementation  has  been  delayed.  Problems  have  also  arisen  in  making 
decisions  for  resources  that  were  not  issues. 

The  plan  should  be  viewed  with  the  idea  that  it  can  save  time  and  energy  in  the  future.  A 
clear  understanding  of  plan  goals  and  resulting  usefulness  will  result  in  management 
support  and  specialist  commitment  to  the  process.  This  will  ameliorate  the  variety  of 
problems  that  occur  when  management  support  and  specialist  commitment  are  lacking. 

Actions 

1.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  process,  managers  and  specialists  should  allocate  time  to 
think  about  the  plan.  They  should  determine  what  types  of  decisions  they  want  to  make 
and  how  the  plan  will  be  used.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  more  than  just  the  recent 
past  so  a  long  term  perspective  can  be  achieved.  (Theoretically,  these  items  should  be 
addressed  before  the  decision  to  do  an  RMP  is  made.) 

Responsibility:  Area  Manager,  District  Manager,  Project  Manager,  Specialists 

Timing:  During  preplanning  analysis 

2.  A  coordination  session  should  be  held  with  area,  district,  and  State  Office  personnel  to 
discuss  the  RMP  Assessment  results  and  miniaction  plans.  Discussions  should  include 
how  to  avoid  problems,  how  to  deal  with  situations  specific  to  that  plan,  and  how  to 
implement  the  miniaction  plans. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  During  preplanning  analysis 

3.  An  inventory  should  be  made  of  existing  plans.  All  planning  decisions  should  be 
cataloged  to  determine  where  decisions  are  lacking  or  inadequate.  Valid  decisions 
should  be  carried  forward  into  the  RMP. 

Responsibility:  Specialists,  Area  Manager 

Timing:  During  preplanning  analysis  (Ideally,  these  actions  should  be  catalogued 
continuously  rather  than  waiting  until  preplanning  analysis.) 
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4.  All  legal  mandates  and  regulations  that  affect  planning  for  area  resources  should  be 
listed. 

Responsibility:  District  Office,  Resource  Area  Specialists 
Timing:  During  preplanning  analysis 

5.  A  listing  of  available  inventories  including  information  available  from  private  and  other 
governmental  sources  should  be  made.  This  will  provide  information  during  preplanning 
analysis  on  how  much  inventory  work  will  need  to  be  done  to  address  problems. 

Responsibility:  Specialists 

Timing:  During  preplanning  analysis  (Idealy,  organizing  inventory  data  should  be  a 
routine  and  continuous  part  of  resource  data  management  and  not  put  off  until 
preplanning  analysis.) 

6.  Discussions  should  be  held  with  area  managers  who  have  implemented  RMPs  to  find  out 
what  has  worked  and  what  has  not  worked  in  terms  of  plan  usefulness. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager,  Area  Manager 

Timing:  During  preplanning  analysis 

7.  Level  of  detail  should  be  carefully  planned  and  examined  in  relationship  to  activity 
planning.  The  plan  should  walk  the  line  between  being  so  general  that  it  provides  too 
little  guidance  and  so  specific  that  no  discretion  remains. 

Responsibility:  Area  Manager,  Project  Manager 

Timing:  During  preplanning  analysis 

8.  The  project  manager  or  area  manager  should  be  sent  to  the  Phoenix  Training  Center 
RMP  Short  Course.  This  course  is  helpful  to  give  perspective  and  to  help  write  decisions 
that  can  be  implemented. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager,  Area  Manager 

Timing:  When  course  is  available 

9.  The  preplanning  analysis  should  be  carefully  prepared  using  help  from  individuals  who 
have  completed  an  RMP.  Realistic  long-term  and  short-term  schedules  should  be 
developed  considering  the  planning/RMP  experience  of  the  team  members,  legal 
demands,  complexity  of  the  issues,  and  difficulty  anticipated  in  analyzing  information. 
Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  After  having  spent  some  time  thinking  about  the  plan 

10.  Issues  should  be  defined  by  management,  specialists  and  the  public.  They  should  be 
defined  broadly  (although  some  specific  problems  may  need  to  be  tracked),  kept  at  a 
minimum  sufficient  to  meet  needs,  and  documented  as  issues  are  modified,  added,  or 
dropped.  Te^m  members  shou'J  be  kept  informed  as  issues  change.  Some  time  should 
be  spent  on  management  common  to  all  alternatives  so  programs  that  are  working  well 
can  continue. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  At  issue  identification  stage 


1 1 .  Inventories  should  be  carefully  planned.  A  fall  startup  date  will  allow  time  to  assess 
inventory  needs  and  walk  through  an  example  situation.  Team  members  should  be  made 
aware  of  how  data  inadequacies  will  be  addressed  and  accommodated  in  the  plan  so 
that  undue  attention  is  not  directed  toward  inventory  deficiencies  that  cannot  be 
remedied.  Inventories  should  be  planned  after  the  specialist  has  a  good  idea  of  what  the 
issues  will  be  and  geared  to  the  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  plan. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager,  Specialists 

Timing:  Fall  at  Annual  Work  Plan  (AWP)  time 

12.  Consider  using  an  experienced  person  such  as  a  project  manager  from  a  completed 
plan  as  an  advisor. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  During  preplanning  analysis 

Note:    It  is  anticipated  that  many  of  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  project  manager 
would  be  delegated  to  the  technical  coordinator. 


Management  Rotes  and  Management  Support  and  Guidance  for  Specialists 

Problem  Statement 

Management  role  definition  and  management  support  and  guidance  for  specialists  were  not 
clear  on  the  RMPs. 

Findings 

One-fourth  of  the  managers  indicated  management  roles  were  not  clearly  defined  and  1/4 
of  the  specialists  said  they  did  not  receive  the  support  they  needed  from  management. 
These  situations  created  authority  problems  and  resulted  in  time  loss,  conflicting 
assignments,  and  confusion.  Some  respondents  indicated  area  managers  did  not  have 
enough  involvement  with  the  planning  process,  although  nearly  50  percent  of  the  managers 
indicated  the  RMP  took  more  of  their  time  than  anticipated. 

One-fourth  to  1/3  of  all  respondents  indicated  clearer  direction  to  specialists  regarding 
their  roles  and  responsibilities  would  have  been  helpful.  All  managers  indicated  there  were 
conflicts  regarding  specialists'  time  being  divided  between  the  RMP  and  their  ongoing  base 
programs;  just  over  half  of  the  specialists  indicated  RMP  duties  conflicted  with  other  duties. 
These  problems  caused  frustration,  misunderstandings,  and  letting  the  base  program  slide 
or  working  extra  time. 

Actions 

1.  Clearly  define  management  roles  and  responsibilities  in  the  prep  plan.  Adhere  to 
designated  roles  during  the  process. 

Responsibility:  District  Manager,  Area  Manager,  Project  Manager 

Timing:  Starting  with  the  prep  plan  and  continuing  throughout  the  process 

2.  Create  an  atmosphere  of  open  communication  where  specialists  can  discuss  problems. 
Responsibility:  Project  Manager,  Area  Manager 

Timing:  Throughout  the  process 

3.  Management  and  all  team  member  supervisors  must  demonstrate  total  commitment  to 
the  RMP  in  front  of  the  entire  staff  to  set  the  scene  for  the  planning  process  to  proceed 
smoothly.  They  must  also  communicate  that  the  resource  area  will  be  following  the  plan 
after  it  is  completed. 

Responsibility:  State  Director,  District  Manager,  Area  Manager,  Team  Member 
Supervisors 

Timing:  Throughout  the  process 

4.  The  area  manager  must  support  the  project  manager  and  allow  him  the  freedom  to 
operate.  The  project  manager  must  understand  which  decisions  require  area  manager 
involvement.  In  cases  of  conflicts,  management  must  make  decisions. 

Responsibility:  District  Manager,  Area  Manager,  Project  Manager 

Timing:  Throughout  the  process 


5.  Specialist  roles  and  responsibilities  should  be  spelled  out  in  the  prep  plan  and  in 
Performance  Improvement  and  Position  Reviews  (PIPRs).  (Specialists  should  be 
informed  that  the  project  manager  will  be  completing  the  RMP  portion  of  their  PIPR.) 
Specialists  who  will  be  working  on  the  plan  should  be  informed  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  Specialists  who  will  be  working  on  the  plan  but  are  not  involved  at  the  beginning 
should  be  informed  when  their  involvement  will  begin  and  how  they  will  be  brought  up 
to  date  on  what  has  previously  occurred. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager,  Area  Manager 

Timing:  Starting  with  the  prep  plan  and  throughout  the  process 

6.  Schedules  should  be  clearly  communicated  in  writing  to  specialists.  If  possible,  major 
writing  should  not  be  scheduled  during  the  field  season.  Management  must  clearly 
communicate  its  priorities  regarding  base  program  versus  RMP  work  to  specialists. 

Responsibility:  District  Manager,  Area  Manager,  Project  Manager 

•     Timing:  Throughout  the  process 

Note:    It  is  assumed  that  many  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  project  manager  would  be 
delegated  to  the  technical  coordinator. 


Team  Selection 
Problem  Statement 

Poor  team  selection  can  cause  a  variety  of  problems  during  the  RMP  process. 
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Although  RMP  team  skill  mixes  were  deemed  adequate,  there  were  other  problems 
encountered.  These  problems  included:  team  being  too  resource-oriented  or  too 
production-oriented,  strong  personalities  dominating  the  team,  poor  attitudes  among  team 
members  toward  the  RMP,  little  RMP  or  planning  experience  among  team  members, 
member  unwillingness  or  inability  to  switch  from  the  Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP) 
to  RMP  mindset,  and  little  writing  experience.  Several  respondents  mentioned  that  project 
manager  and  technical  coordinator  selection  are  two  of  the  most  important  decisions  that 
will  be  made. 

Actions 

1 .  Consider  the  following  factors  when  choosing  specialists  to  work  on  the 

RMP:  commitment  to  the  process,  planning  experience,  familiarity  with  the  area, 
open-mindedness,  ability  to  write,  ability  to  work  with  others,  ability  to  make  a  major 
time  commitment.  Choose  a  good  mix  of  protection  and  production-oriented  specialists. 
Responsibility:  Project  Manager,  Area  Manager 
Timing:  When  team  selection  occurs 

2.  Consider  the  following  factors  when  choosing  the  technical  coordinator:  commitment, 
basic  resource  knowledge,  efficiency,  ability  to  work  with  people,  ability  to  communicate 
effectively,  ability  to  make  a  major  time  commitment,  and  knowledge  about  the  RMP 
planning  process  and  regulations.  A  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  resource  area  and 
team  is  preferable.  The  person  should  indicate  a  willingness  to  stay  until  the  end  of  the 
project. 

Responsibility:  Area  Manager,  Project  Manager 

Timing:  When  Technical  Coordinator  is  hired 

3.  Consider  the  following  when  selecting  the  project  manager:  person  must  be  willing  and 
able  to  make  decisions,  understand  the  RMP  process  and  be  committed  to  it,  and  have 
management  and  communication  skills.  He  should  also  have  demonstrated  initiative  and 
creativity,  have  a  multiple  resource  background,  and  indicate  a  willingness  to  stay  until 
the  end  of  the  project. 

Responsibility:  Area  Manager 

Timing:  When  Project  Manager  is  hired 

4.  Take  care  in  defining  the  structure  of  the  writing  team  (i.e.,  whether  the  specialists  will 
write  their  own  section  or  a  core  team  will  be  utilized).  Consider  specialist  writing  skills, 
desires,  time  commitments  to  other  projects,  and  specialist  location  (i.e.,  all  in  one  office 
or  in  several  locations)  when  making  this  decision. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  When  prep  plan  is  prepared 
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5.  After  discussions  with  the  project  manager  regarding  responsibilities,  have  each 
specialist  and  the  technical  coordinator  prepare  a  detailed  outline  showing  how  they 
propose  to  handle  their  responsibilities  on  the  RMP  process  and  what  they  plan  to 
include  in  their  writeups.  Encourage  them  to  contact  people  who  have  worked  on 
completed  plans  and  to  examine  completed  plans  for  ideas. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager,  Technical  Coordinator,  Specialists 

Timing:  After  prep  plan  is  prepared 

Note:  It  is  assumed  that  many  of  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  project  manager  would 
be  delegated  to  the  technical  coordinator. 


Interdisciplinary  interaction 
Problem  Statement 

Interdisciplinary  interaction  has  not  been  adequate  during  the  RMP  process. 
Findings 

Half  of  the  specialists  interviewed  observed  problems  with  interdisciplinary  interaction. 
Usually  this  involved  too  little  interaction  because  team  members  were  not  working  at  the 
same  office  and  too  few  team  meetings  were  held.  Another  problem  with  interdisciplinary 
interaction  involved  conflicts  between  specialists  because  of  philosophical  differences  or 
personality  conflicts.  These  types  of  problems  interrupt  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  RMP 
process  and  can  ultimately  affect  the  quality  of  the  document  produced. 

Action 

1.  Plan  for  interdisciplinary  interaction.  Emphasize  to  the  team  that  interdisciplinary 
interaction  is  an  integral  part  of  the  RMP  process.  Encourage  informal  interaction. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager,  Area  Manager 

Timing:  Throughout  the  process 

2.  Schedule  regular  meetings  where  team  members  can  brainstorm  and  resolve  problems. 
Encourage  district  office  or  State  Office  team  members  to  attend  these  meetings  so  that 
communication  can  be  facilitated  between  members  from  different  offices. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager 
Timing:  Throughout  the  process 

3.  Develop  team  commitment  to  the  RMP.  The  sense  of  ownership  will  result  in  team 
members  working  together  to  develop  a  usable  plan.  Encourage  team  members  to  take 
the  lead  in  coordinating  the  preparation  of  portions  of  the  RMP.  Consider  holding  a 
team  building  session.  (State  Office  personnel  can  provide  team  building  assistance  or 
the  project  manager  could  be  trained  in  a  small  group  interaction.) 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  Throughout  the  process 

4.  Consider  holding  an  impact  analysis  session  so  a  frank  discussion  of  resource  tradeoffs 
can  occur  and  differences  in  perspective  can  be  aired. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  At  the  beginning  of  impact  analysis 

5.  Deal  with  problems  of  personality  or  philosophical  differences  as  they  arise.  Make  sure 
everyone  understands  how  the  RMP  functions  as  opposed  to  the  MFP. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager,  Area  Manager 

Timing:  As  needed 

Note:    It  is  assumed  that  many  of  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  project  manager 
would  be  delegated  to  the  technical  coordinator. 
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Training 
Problem  Statement 

Participants  in  the  RMP  process  are  not  adequately  trained  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Findings 

Over  3/4  of  the  survey  respondents  indicated  more  training  would  have  been  useful  during 
the  RMP  process.  In  addition,  half  of  the  specialists  indicated  more  guidance  was  needed 
during  the  project  in  terms  of  document  format,  analytic  format,  and  level  of  detail. 
Adequate  training  could  help  alleviate  a  variety  of  problems  such  as  doubts  about  the 
usefulness  of  the  plan,  poor  communication  between  team  members,  lack  of  understanding 
of  document  format  and  level  of  detail,  and  problems  with  alternatives.  Training  can  help 
with  the  transition  from  the  MFP  to  the  RMP  process,  provide  an  arena  for  the  project 
manager,  and  area  and  district  managers  to  communicate  to  specialists  what  is  expected  of 
them,  and  provide  a  format  for  specialist  discussion  and  problem  resolution.  In  addition, 
training  can  be  a  useful  tool  to  let  team  members  know  that  management  supports  the  plan. 

Action 

1 .  Informal  training  should  be  provided  throughout  the  RMP  process. 
Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  As  needed 

2.  The  first  training  session  would  be  a  general  orientation  session  and  should  cover:  what 
an  RMP  is,  the  usefulness  of  the  RMP,  the  importance  of  the  plan  (i.e.,  primary  setting 
for  budget  allocation  for  subactivities),  and  the  steps  of  the  RMP  process.  This  session 
should  be  helpful  in  reorienting  people  away  from  the  MFP  process  to  the  RMP  process. 
The  results  of  the  RMP  Assessment  should  also  be  discussed  so  team  members  are 
alerted  to  potential  problems  and  solutions.  The  feasibility  of  having  Phoenix  Training 
Center  personnel  or  WO-760  personnel  come  to  a  district  office  or  resource  area  to 
present  the  RMP  Short  Course  as  an  initial  orientation  session  could  be  investigated. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager,  District  Office  Planning  Coordinator  and/or  State 
Office  Planning  Coordinator 

Timing:  Preplanning  Analysis  Stage 

3.  There  should  be  a  short  training  session  at  the  start  of  each  major  step,  such  as  issue 
identification,  management  situation  analysis  (MSA)  development,  alternative 
development,  impact  analysis  and  reviews.  During  this  session,  the  project  manager 
should  lay  out  exactly  what  needs  to  be  done  during  the  upcoming  step  and  how  it 
relates  to  the  total  product.  For  instance,  during  the  impact  analysis  session,  analytic 
format,  document  format,  and  level  of  detail  need  to  be  clearly  presented.  If  there  is  a 
miniaction  plan  available  for  the  step,  it  should  be  reviewed  at  this  time. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager,  District  Office  Planning  Coordinator  and/or  State 
Office  Planning  Coordinator 

Timing:  Just  prior  to  the  initiation  of  each  major  planning  step 


4.  Length  of  each  training  session  would  depend  on  each  particular  team's  needs;  teams 
with  members  familiar  with  the  RMP  process  would  probably  require  shorter  sessions. 
Suggestions  from  respondents  indicated  the  initial  session  might  last  from  1  to  3  days 
while  subsequent  sessions  would  last  from  a  couple  of  hours  to  a  day. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  When  sessions  are  offered 

5.  All  people  working  on  the  RMP  should  be  involved.  Individual  involvement  should  be 
carefully  considered  so  that  even  peripherally  involved  people  have  enough  knowledge 
to  do  their  job. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  When  sessions  are  offered 

6.  Training  should  be  provided  by  the  project  manager,  State  Office  personnel,  and  other 
individuals  who  have  recently  completed  RMPs. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  When  sessions  are  offered 

7.  At  each  planning  session,  examples  of  successful  RMPs  or  parts  of  RMPs  should  be 
distributed  to  specialists  and  used  as  planning  tools. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  When  sessions  are  offered 

8.  The  project  manager  and  area  manager  should  consider  attending  the  Phoenix  Training 
Center  "RMP  Short  Course"  and  "Using  the  Plan."  Some  respondents  have  found  these 
courses  very  helpful. 

Responsibility:  Area  Manager,  Project  Manager 

Timing:  When  course  is  available 

Note:    It  is  assumed  that  many  of  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  project  manager 
would  be  delegated  to  the  technical  coordinator. 
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Reviews 

Problem  Statement 

Numerous  problems  occurred  with  RMP  reviews. 

Findings 

Although  respondents  indicated  reviews  were  useful,  there  were  numerous  problems  cited. 
Problems  included:  reviews  were  rushed,  more  review  was  needed,  reviews  should  have 
begun  earlier  in  the  process,  reviewers  examined  only  "their"  section  rather  than  the  entire 
document  and  did  not  get  the  big  picture,  much  of  the  document  was  written  at  the  district 
office  and  there  was  no  local  review  capacity  there,  and  reviewers  did  not  understand  the 
RMP  process.  Many  respondents  indicated  they  felt  the  review  process  was  very  important 
in  producing  a  quality  document. 

Actions 

1 .  Define  State  Office  and  district  office  review  responsibilities.  Determine  who  is 
responsible  for  technical  review. 

Responsibility:  State  Office  Planning  Coordinator 

Timing:  AWP  development 

2.  Consider  training  for  reviewers  on  understanding  the  RMP  process  and  on  the  types  of 
comments  to  make. 

Responsibility:  State  Office  Planning  Coordinator,  District  Office  Planning  Coordinators 
Timing:  As  needed 

3.  Set  up  the  review  team  when  the  prep  plan  is  prepared.  Inform  reviewers  about  the 
schedule  so  they  can  set  time  aside  for  reviews.  Communicate  to  reviewers  that  they  are 
part  of  the  team  preparing  the  RMP.  Encourage  specialists  to  communicate  with 
counterparts/reviewers  during  the  process  so  quality  control  can  be  ensured  and  there 
will  be  no  surprises  when  formal  reviews  occur. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager,  Specialists 

Timing:  Starting  when  the  prep  plan  is  prepared 

4.  Clarify  review  procedures  including  what  is  wanted  from  the  review  (technical,  policy), 
what  portion  of  the  document  reviewers  should  concentrate  on  and  how  review 
comments  are  to  be  communicated  to  the  team. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  As  reviews  occur 

5.  Reviewers  should  give  detailed  suggestions  or  propose  alternate  wording  when 
providing  review  comments. 

Responsibility:  Reviewers 

Timing:  As  reviews  occur 
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6.  Written  feedback  should  be  provided  to  reviewers  on  how  comments  were  handled. 
Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  As  reviews  occur 

7.  For  major  State  Office  reviews,  consider  having  the  project  manager  and  area  manager 
come  to  the  State  Office  to  meet  with  specialists/reviewers.  The  meeting  should  provide 
background  information  for  the  reviewers  and  define  what  the  district  wants  from  the 
review. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager,  State  Office  Planning  Coordinator 
Timing:  Before  major  State  Office  reviews 

8.  After  district  office  reviews,  consider  bringing  the  specialists  and  reviewers  together  to 
review  the  reviews  and  work  out  differences. 

Responsibility:  Project  Manager 

Timing:  After  major  district  office  reviews 

Note:    It  is  assumed  that  many  of  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  project  manager 
would  be  delegated  to  the  technical  coordinator. 
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Notes  for  Areas  that  Have  Completed  RMPs 

The  planning  process  should  not  be  viewed  as  something  that  occurs  3  or  4  years  out  of 
every  10.in  each  resource  area.  If  each  RMP  is  maintained  annually,  and  amended  as 
needed,  the  intense  and  disruptive  process  covered  within  this  Assessment  would  not  need 
to  recur.  A  continuing  commitment  to  recognize  plan  maintenance  and  monitoring  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Bureau's  base  program  is  essential.  The  distinction  between  RMP  and 
base  program  work  should  diminish  as  monitoring  plan  decisions,  updating  inventory,  and 
maintaining  and  amending  plans  become  an  integral  part  of  ongoing  base  programs. 
Suggestions  for  plan  monitoring  and  maintenance  are  contained  in  Section  XIII  of  this 
document. 
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II.     INTRODUCTION  AND  METHODS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  conduct  an  internal  assessment  of  the  RMP  process  and 
to  examine  how  successful  the  completed  plans  have  been.  This  study  also  serves  as  a 
followup  to  a  similar  study  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1983.  Both  studies  were 
designed  to  identify  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  the  process,  the  reasons  behind 
the  successes  and  suggestions  for  alleviating  problems.  This  study  went  beyond  the 
original  study  conducted  in  1983  to  ask  questions  regarding  plan  implementation, 
monitoring,  maintenance,  amendment,  and  usefulness.  A  full  analysis  of  the  1983  study  is 
contained  in  the  document  "Resource  Management  Plan  Assessment  Interview  Results  and 
Recommendations"  (IM  84-255). 

Six  miniaction  reports  have  been  produced  addressing  the  problems  identified  during  this 
study.  Proposed  solutions  are  a  combination  of  the  suggestions  obtained  during  this  study, 
the  1983  study,  and  from  conversations  with  the  Montana  State  Office  Planning  Staff. 

At  the  time  interviews  for  this  study  were  conducted,  five  RMPs  had  been  completed 
(Headwaters,  Billings,  Powder  River,  Garnet,  and  South  Dakota),  one  was  at  the  draft  stage 
(North  Dakota),  and  one  had  just  completed  the  MSA  (West  Hi-Line).  Interviewees  included 
project  managers,  area  managers,  assistant  district  managers,  and  specialists.  However,  no 
specialists  were  interviewed  from  the  West  Hi-Line  effort  because  it  was  so  early  in  their 
process.  Five  to  seven  people  were  usually  interviewed  from  each  team.  A  total  of  36 
interviews  were  conducted. 

Interviews  were  conducted  in  June,  July,  and  August  of  1986.  Unstructured  telephone  and 
face-to-face  interviews  were  used.  Each  interview  took  1/2  hour  to  3  hours  to  complete. 

Separate  interview  guides  were  developed  for  the  planning  process  and  for  plan  usefulness. 
Respondents  from  Garnet,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  West  Hi-Line  answered 
questions  regarding  the  planning  process.  (Headwaters,  Billings,  and  Powder  River  team 
members  were  interviewed  regarding  the  process  in  the  earlier  study.)  Headwaters,  Billings, 
Powder  River,  Garnet,  and  South  Dakota  respondents  answered  questions  regarding  plan 
usefulness.  Copies  of  the  interview  guides  are  available  from  the  State  Office  Planning 
Staff. 
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III.    COMPARISON  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  RMP  ASSESSMENT  - 
ROUND  I  AND  ROUND  II 

This  section  will  briefly  compare  the  results  obtained  during  the  1983  study  of  the  initial 
planning  teams  (Headwaters,  Powder  River,  and  Billings  RMPs)  with  the  results  obtained 
during  the  1986  followup  study  (Garnet,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  West  Hi-Line 
RMPs). 

Respondents  in  the  followup  study  were  much  more  likely  to  say  they  had  an  adequate 
understanding  of  what  an  RMP  was  and  the  possible  range  of  alternatives  when  they  started 
the  process.  This  is  not  surprising  as  the  first  study  involved  two  pilot  RMPs.  A  larger 
proportion  of  the  respondents  felt  the  preplanning  analysis  was  adequate  in  the  later  plans, 
although  the  problems  cited  were  similar.  In  the  followup  study,  fewer  respondents 
reported  problems  with  issue-driven  analysis  and  many  of  the  problems  cited  were  reported 
to  be  minor.  Fewer  respondents  reported  inventories  to  be  inadequate  in  the  latter  study.  In 
both  studies  all  managers  reported  that  the  alternatives  were  adequate  for  decisionmaking 
purposes  and  the  plan  would  be  usable  to  resolve  problems.  Too  few  differences  between 
alternatives  continued  to  be  a  problem.  Nearly  all  of  the  specialists  in  the  followup  study 
indicated  the  alternatives  were  adequate  for  analysis  purposes;  the  adequacy  level  was 
lower  for  the  earlier  studies.  However,  all  problems  with  alternatives  had  not  been  resolved, 
even  in  the  later  plans. 

Almost  all  managers  on  the  later  plans  felt  their  schedules  were  realistic;  on  the  pilot  plans 
the  reverse  was  indicated.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  ability  of  managers  to 
accurately  estimate  the  amount  of  their  time  the  RMP  will  involve.  Problems  with  specialists' 
time  commitments  remained  about  the  same.  In  both  studies  all  managers  reported 
conflicts  regarding  specialists'  time  being  divided  between  the  RMP  and  their  ongoing  base 
projects.  The  proportion  of  specialists  indicating  they  had  adequate  time  to  meet  their  RMP 
responsibilities  increased  from  2/3  in  first  study  to  3/4  in  the  followup  study  while  the 
proportion  of  specialists  saying  they  were  involved  early  enough  declined  from  3/4  to  2/3. 

The  proportion  of  respondents  indicating  their  team  skill  mix  was  adequate  increased  to 
almost  90  percent  in  the  followup  study.  However,  in  both  studies  a  variety  of  other 
problems  with  teams  were  reported.  The  roles  of  writing  teams  and  their  level  of  functioning 
seems  to  have  stabilized  to  some  degree.  In  the  latter  study,  most  respondents  indicated 
their  writing  process  was  adequate.  Technical  coordination  appeared  to  be  better  defined  in 
the  later  plans  and  the  proportion  of  respondents  indicating  problems  decreased  from  1/2 
to  1/4. 

A  large  proportion  of  respondents  continue  to  feel  that  more  training  is  needed.  (Responses 
to  the  later  study  are  not  provided  by  manager  versus  specialist  so  they  are  not  directly 
comparable  to  the  first  study.)  The  type  of  training  that  was  recommended  in  both  studies 
is  similar. 

Some  problems  with  interdisciplinary  interaction  continue  to  occur,  with  similar  types  of 
problems  being  cited  in  both  studies.  Communication  between  the  resource  area,  district 
office,  and  State  Office  has  improved.  In  addition,  the  steering  committee  appears  to  have 
worked  more  productively  in  the  latter  efforts  that  used  the  concept. 
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Some  problems  with  management  role  definition  continue.  However,  the  percentage  of 
specialists  saying  their  RMP  problems  were  resolved  in  a  timely  manner  increased  from  67 
to  80  percent.  The  proportion  of  specialists  indicating  they  received  the  support  needed  to 
complete  the  document  decreased  from  86  to  75  percent.  Managers  and  specialists  from 
both  studies  report  very  good  administrative  support. 

The  proportion  of  managers  who  indicated  consistent  and  appropriate  guidance  was 
available  increased  substantially  from  the  first  study  to  the  followup  study.  The  percent  of 
managers  indicating  clearer  direction  was  needed  by  specialists  decreased  from  100 
percent  in  the  first  study  to  33  percent  in  the  subsequent  study.  During  the  first  study  67 
percent  of  the  specialists  indicated  they  know  where  they  fit  in  the  process  and  when  their 
input  was  needed;  this  number  increased  to  75  percent  during  the  followup  study.  The 
proportion  of  specialists  indicating  appropriate  guidance  in  terms  of  document  format, 
analytic  format  and  level  of  detail  was  not  available,  decreased  from  75  percent  in  the  first 
study  to  50  percent  in  the  followup  study. 

The  proportion  of  respondents  reporting  reviews  were  useful  increased  from  the  first  to  the 
subsequent  study.  However,  similar  problems  were  reported  during  both  studies. 

Significant  improvement  has  occurred  in  the  process  from  the  pilot  to  the  most  recently 
completed  plans.  The  problems  that  remain  are  addressed  in  the  miniaction  plans. 
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IV.     INITIAL  STEPS  IN  THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

Initial  Knowledge  Regarding  the  RMP  Process 

Most  respondents  indicated  they  had  an  adequate  understanding  of  what  an  RMP  was  and 
the  possible  range  of  alternatives  when  they  started  the  process.  However,  some  people  on 
each  project  indicated  their  initial  understanding  was  not  adequate.  One  respondent 
indicated  examples  of  RMPs  were  available  but  team  members  did  not  use  them.  One 
manager  indicated  initially  there  was  a  lot  of  confusion  regarding  what  was  actually 
required  in  the  RMP,  and  how  detailed  the  plan  needed  to  be.  Several  respondents 
suggested  the  need  for  a  sitdown  meeting  with  all  managers  and  specialists  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process.  During  this  meeting  the  following  items  need  to  be  discussed: 
what  a  RMP  is,  what  the  plan  can  provide,  the  laws  that  are  relevant  to  the  RMP,  and  how 
the  process  works.  As  a  group,  reviewing  an  example  may  also  be  helpful. 

Preplanning  Analysis 

About  half  of  the  respondents  felt  the  preplanning  analysis  provided  adequate  foresight. 
Portions  of  the  preplanning  analysis  that  were  found  to  be  inadequate  included  scheduling 
and  inventory.  Reasons  for  the  preplanning  analysis  not  being  adequately  developed 
included  changes  in  key  personnel  during  preparation,  lack  of  communication  or  conflicts 
between  managers,  lack  of  management  support,  key  team  members  not  yet  on  board,  not 
enough  time  devoted  to  preplanning  analysis  development,  and  unclear  definition  of  what 
was  wanted  from  the  plan.  Reasons  given  for  the  preplanning  analysis  being  adequate 
included  management  knowing  what  was  wanted  from  the  plan,  using  schedules  from 
previous  RMPs  as  guides,  spending  a  lot  of  time  discussing  budget  and  manpower  needs, 
and  using  the  expertise  of  people  who  had  been  involved  in  earlier  RMPs.  Several  managers 
observed  a  trend  of  RMPs  becoming  more  specific;  they  feel  this  will  eventually  cause 
problems.  Other  respondents  mentioned  that  it  is  worth  the  time  to  develop  a  good 
preplanning  analysis;  this  step  needs  to  be  taken  seriously. 

The  following  suggestions  were  offered  to  enhance  preplanning  analysis  development: 

1.  Involve  management  early  and  make  sure  they  understand  the  process  and  the 
concepts. 

2.  Have  key  team  members  on  board  when  the  process  begins  and  have  them  involved  in 
preplanning  analysis  development. 

3.  Set  up  the  preplanning  analysis  so  that  existing  programs  that  are  adequate  can  be 
continued  and  focus  can  be  directed  at  issues. 

4.  Look  at  what  other  teams  have  done  and  use  experienced  people  as  advisors. 

5.  Spend  some  time  thinking  about  the  plan  so  you  know  what  you  want  out  of  the  plan 
when  you  start  the  preplanning  analysis;  one  helpful  step  would  be  to  inventory  existing 
plans  and  catalog  all  decisions  to  determine  where  decisions  are  lacking  or  inadequate. 

6.  Prepare  the  Management  Situation  Analysis  (MSA)  as  early  as  is  feasible;  MSA 
information  can  be  very  helpful  as  you  move  through  the  planning  process. 

7.  Enlist  the  help  of  an  experienced  advisor  to  help  the  team. 
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Issue  Driven  Analysis 

Nearly  half  of  the  respondents  indicated  some  problems  occurred  with  issue  driven 
analysis;  usually  these  were  not  major  problems.  Respondents  from  some  plans  indicated 
their  plans  were  not  driven  by  public  issues  or  major  problems.  There  appeared  to  be  little 
public  interest  in  these  plans  nor  did  the  public  generate  issues.  These  RMPs  are  geared  to 
tying  together  existing  planning  decisions  in  one  document  and  to  addressing  legally 
mandated  requirements.  One  problem  cited  involved  the  incorporation  of  existing  MFPs 
with  unsolved  problems  into  the  RMP;  the  respondent  felt  the  MFPs  were  incorporated  as 
they  were  to  avoid  the  public  interest  that  might  be  generated  by  issue  designation. 

Problems  with  issue  driven  analysis  included  issue  definition  (whether  to  define  narrowly  or 
broadly),  lack  of  understanding  of  the  issue  driven  concept  which  sometimes  resulted  in 
tunnel  vision  and  restricting  issues  too  much.  In  some  cases  issues  were  restricted  out  of  a 
fear  that  if  an  issue  was  defined  it  would  be  pushed  into  the  public  eye  and  cause  a  real 
problem. 

The  following  suggestions  concerning  issue-driven  analysis  were  offered  by  respondents: 

1.  This  is  a  crucial  step  and  should  be  taken  seriously.  Work  with  management,  specialists, 
and  the  public  to  define  the  issues.  Be  aware  of  national  policies  that  may  affect 
resources.  (All  respondents  indicated  that  while  the  public  should  have  input  into  issue 
identification,  they  should  be  one  of  many  sources.  The  public  generally  does  not  have 
indepth  knowledge  of  the  resources  themselves,  the  resource  opportunities  available, 
legal  mandates  or  whether  the  problem  can  be  resolved  through  land  use  planning. 
Respondents  suggested  that  issue  identification  should  start  with  management  and 
resource  specialists,  go  to  the  public  for  review,  and  finally  be  approved  by 
management.) 

2.  Do  not  get  bogged  down  at  this  stage;  changes  or  refinements  of  issues  should  be 
allowed  as  the  process  develops. 

3.  Identify  a  lot  of  issues  (or  questions  that  need  resolution)  fairly  precisely;  keep  these  as 
questions  while  grouping  them  into  broader  categories.  In  this  way,  the  public  can  track 
their  issues. 

4.  During  the  issue  identification  stage,  you  need  to  have  a  team  meeting  with  a  candid 
discussion  of  issues.  (Several  respondents  suggested  this.) 

5.  Do  not  eliminate  concerns  as  issues  because  you  are  afraid  they  will  make  the  plan 
controversial.  It  might  be  easier  if  issues  were  thought  of  simply  as  areas  of 
management  choice  where  a  range  of  alternatives  will  (and  can)  be  examined. 

6.  It  would  be  beneficial  if  issues  could  be  tied  down  before  the  inventory  is  initiated. 

7.  Spend  some  time  on  management  common  to  all  alternatives  so  programs  that  are 
working  well  can  continue. 

8.  Pay  attention  to  the  public  even  if  they  appear  unconcerned. 
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Inventories 

About  30  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  some  inventories  were  not  adequate  for 
decisionmaking  purposes.  The  lack  of  inventory  data  reportedly  caused  planning  decisions 
to  be  more  general/conservative  and  vague  than  they  would  have  been  if  more  information 
had  been  available.  Some  respondents  indicated  inventory  was  going  on  at  the  same  time 
as  writing  the  plan  which  also  caused  problems.  Positive  comments  regarding  inventories 
included:  a  good  baseline  inventory  enabled  the  team  to  direct  new  inventory  toward 
issues,  the  specialists  had  a  long-term  familiarity  with  the  area  and  that  helped,  and  data 
was  collected  from  many  sources,  such  as  private  industry  and  state  and  other  federal 
government  sources.  Several  managers  from  different  teams  indicated  they  thought 
inventories  were  adequate,  but  felt  specialists  would  not  agree. 

The  following  suggestions  were  offered  by  respondents: 

1 .  Good  inventory  is  important;  this  is  the  basis  for  the  plan. 

2.  Allow  adequate  lead  time  for  inventories. 

3.  Have  a  good  idea  of  the  issues  before  setting  up  the  inventory. 

4.  Gear  inventory  to  the  decisions  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  plan. 

5.  Well-planned  inventories  require  thought.  Suggest  fall  startup  date  to  give  specialists  fall 
and  winter  to  assess  inventory  needs  and  walk  through  an  example  situation. 

6.  Make  a  listing  of  existing  inventories;  look  at  information  available  from  private  and 
other  governmental  sources. 

Alternatives 

All  managers  indicated  the  alternatives  formulated  were  adequate  for  decisionmaking 
purposes.  They  also  felt  the  plans  would  be  usable  to  resolve  problems  (or  that  they  should 
be).  Forestry  and  coal  were  specifically  mentioned  as  areas  where  the  RMPs  would  be 
useful.  One  respondent  indicated  that  the  plan  established  areawide  goals  that  would 
continue  even  if  personnel  changes  were  made.  One  resource  area  produced  a  desk 
document  which  puts  all  RMP  decisions  in  an  easily  referenced  form;  area  personnel  feel 
that  document  will  be  very  useful.  Another  respondent  indicated  that  RMPs  will  be  useful  if 
kept  up  to  date  and  if  a  good  implementation  plan  is  set  up.  Problems  with  alternatives 
included  too  narrow  a  range  because  of  legal  mandates  and  problems  with  putting 
alternatives  for  different  issues  together  in  an  alternative  that  would  "hang  together." 

Management  suggestions  for  alternative  development  included: 

1.  Know  what  is  wanted  from  the  plan  and  gear  alternatives  to  making  those  decisions. 

2.  Put  together  a  desk  document  that  lists  all  decisions. 

3.  Sometimes  the  resource  development  to  environmental  protection  range  of  alternatives 
does  not  work  and  different  concepts  must  be  developed. 
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Almost  all  specialists  indicated  the  alternatives  were  adequate  for  analysis  purposes,  but 
about  half  indicated  other  problems  with  alternatives.  These  problems 
included:  alternatives  were  vague;  the  range  was  too  narrow;  not  enough  difference 
between  alternatives;  differences  between  specialists  regarding  what  constituted  a  "middle 
ground"  alternative  and  the  preferred  alternative  being  identified  before  impact  analysis 
took  place. 

Specialist  suggestions  for  alternative  development  included: 

1 .  After  the  alternatives  are  developed,  get  together  as  a  team  and  discuss. 

2.  Management  should  get  involved  early  on  and  give  some  indication  of  the  preferred 
alternative. 

3.  The  preferred  alternative  should  not  be  identified  as  such  until  after  impact  analysis 
(gives  a  more  honest  assessment). 

4.  Training  may  be  useful  to  learn  ways  of  putting  alternatives  together. 
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V.    SCHEDULING  AND  TIME  COMMITMENTS 
Scheduling 

Most  of  the  managers  felt  their  schedules  were  realistic.  Managers  from  some  plans 
indicated  they  were  able  to  stick  to  key  dates  within  the  schedule  while  managers  from 
another  RMP  indicated  their  schedules  slipped  and  then  were  realistic.  Managers  from  one 
plan  indicated  schedule  delays  caused  severe  problems.  Some  respondents  indicated  they 
spent  a  lot  of  time  getting  their  schedule  as  accurate  as  possible.  One  project  identified  40 
steps  from  start  to  end,  estimated  the  time  needed  for  each  step  and  added  the  time  up. 
Several  respondents  indicated  it  takes  management  support  to  keep  people  on  the  job  and 
meet  deadlines. 

The  following  suggestions  were  offered  by  respondents: 

1.  Set  up  a  reasonable  schedule  and  hold  to  it.  Interim  dates  are  as  important  to  meet  as 
key  dates. 

2.  Set  fairly  tight  timeframes  or  people  procrastinate. 

3.  Do  not  give  the  impression  that  the  schedule  can  slip.  After  the  first  few  cases  when  the 
deadline  is  held,  people  will  respond  to  deadlines  and  prepare  for  them. 

4.  Everyone  should  be  aware  of  their  own  schedule. 

5.  Spend  some  time  setting  up  the  schedule.  Start  by  identifying  all  steps  from  start  to  end 
(may  be  40  or  so).  Then  estimate  the  number  of  weeks  it  will  take  for  each  step  and  add 
them  up.  Sounds  complicated,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  players  involved  in  a  lot  of  different 
steps. 

6.  The  plan  must  have  management  support  to  meet  schedules. 

7.  The  schedule  may  have  to  be  changed  if  there  are  substantial  changes  in  project 
direction. 

8.  Try  not  to  schedule  major  completion  dates  close  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year;  there  is  a 
lot  going  on  then. 

Management  Time  Commitments 

In  terms  of  time  commitment  by  management  to  the  RMP  process,  40  percent  indicated  the 
plan  took  more  of  their  time  than  anticipated,  40  percent  indicated  the  plan  took  about  what 
they  expected,  and  20  percent  indicated  the  plan  took  less  of  their  time  than  they  had 
expected.  All  project  managers  indicated  their  job  was  a  little  less  than  full  time  to  full  time, 
depending  on  the  stage  in  the  process.  Some  area  managers  indicated  they  were  more 
involved  at  the  beginning  and  then  their  involvement  declined.  Managers  who  were  able  to 
accurately  estimate  the  amount  of  their  time  the  process  would  require  based  this  on  their 
prior  experience  with  the  RMP  process. 
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Specialist  Time  Commitments 

Nearly  all  managers  indicated  there  were  conflicts  regarding  specialists'  time  being  divided 
between,  the  RMP  and  their  ongoing  projects/base  programs.  Several  respondents  said 
these  types  of  conflicts  are  inevitable.  They  are  minimized  when  management  priorities  are 
clear,  and  writing  is  scheduled  for  the  winter  months.  Some  respondents  indicated 
schedules  were  slipped  so  the  field  season  could  occur.  Others  indicated  discretionary 
work  was  postponed. 

Three-fourths  of  the  specialists  felt  they  had  adequate  time  to  meet  their  RMP 
responsibilities.  Two-thirds  felt  they  were  involved  in  the  process  early  enough.  Those 
specialists  who  indicated  their  involvement  began  early  enough  were  usually  involved  with 
preplanning  analysis.  One  respondent  indicated  it  is  important  to  be  involved  with  inventory 
development.  In  some  cases  not  being  involved  early  enough  caused  respondents  to  feel 
they  did  not  have  adequate  time  to  meet  their  RMP  responsibilities  while  in  others  it  did  not 
cause  problems  except  concern  about  when  involvement  would  begin  and  whether  it  would 
be  difficult  to  catch  up.  Just  over  half  of  the  specialists  indicated  their  RMP  duties 
conflicted  with  other  duties.  This  resulted  in  letting  the  base  program  slide,  working  extra 
time,  responding  to  whoever  screamed  the  loudest.  Those  who  did  not  have  conflicts 
indicated  there  was  usually  enough  time  between  deadlines  to  address  other  work. 

Suggestions  provided  by  both  managers  and  specialists  included: 

1.  Look  at  the  AWP  and  decide  what  is  essential  besides  the  RMP. 

2.  Schedule  the  RMP  so  major  writing  is  not  being  done  during  the  field  season. 

3.  Have  specialists  dedicate  a  block  of  time  to  the  RMP. 

4.  Make  sure  everyone  knows  deadlines  so  there  are  no  surprises. 

5.  Management  must  establish  priorities,  must  decide  how  base  programs  will  be  handled 
and  must  communicate  this  to  the  project  manager  and  specialists. 

6.  Good  leadership  and  guidance  can  help  to  avoid  wastes  of  time,  such  as  rewrites. 

7.  Establish  separate  RMP  team  or  bring  in  person  to  do  base  program. 

8.  Offer  stress  management  training  to  specialists. 
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VI.    TEAM  SELECTION  AND  STRUCTURE 

Team  Skills  Adequacy 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  felt  their  team's  skills  mix  was 
adequate.  Deficiencies  mentioned  included  wildlife,  recreation/visuai  resource 
management,  air  quality  and  hazardous  waste  management.  However,  there  were  other 
problems  including:  team  too  resource  oriented,  not  much  RMP  or  impact  analysis 
experience,  new  team  members  brought  in  at  a  late  date,  team  members  located  in  different 
offices  and  delay  of  a  year  in  the  process  which  affected  people's  attitudes.  Several 
respondents  mentioned  problems  with  strong  personalities  that  tended  to  dominate  the 
effort.  One  manager  indicated  it  is  not  the  skills  mix  that  is  important  but  the  philosophy 
that  goes  along  with  the  skills;  i.e.,  protection  or  development  orientation.  A  specialist 
suggested  that  a  well  educated  team  member  can  probably  cover  2  or  3  specialities.  One 
manager  indicated  their  mix  of  new  and  experienced  team  members  worked  well. 

District  office  and  State  Office  support  was  good  when  utilized.  However,  one  manager  said 
you  are  not  going  to  get  a  fully  participating  team  member  from  part-time  participation. 
Several  respondents  from  one  team  indicated  their  team  worked  well  together  because 
specialists  were  experienced,  knew  the  local  area,  respected  each  other  professionally,  had 
worked  together  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  area,  and  all  worked  for  the  area  manager. 

The  following  suggestions  were  offered  by  managers  and  specialists: 

1.  Put  as  much  responsibility  as  possible  at  the  resource  area  so  the  local  area  has 
ownership  of  the  plan. 

2.  Choose  a  good  mix  of  production  and  protection-oriented  speciaiists. 

3.  It  is  easier  if  major  specialities  are  covered  at  the  resource  area  and  district  office;  this 
enhances  communication. 

4.  Choose  team  members  who  have  an  interest  in  the  RMP  (believe  in  the  process)  and 
have  planning  experience.  The  individuals  should  be  familiar  with  the  area,  open 
minded,  able  to  work  with  others,  and  able  to  make  a  major  time  commitment.  Types  of 
specialists  should  be  selected  to  key  into  the  issues  to  be  covered. 

5.  It  is  much  easier  if  team  members  are  all  located  in  the  same  place  and  report  to  the 
same  supervisor. 

Writing  Teams 

The  writing  teams  that  have  recently  completed  RMPs  functioned  fairly  similarly.  On  these 
teams  resource  specialists  wrote  their  own  sections  of  the  document.  The  amount  of  editing 
that  followed  varied  from  heavy  in  some  plans  to  very  little  in  others.  Most  respondents 
indicated  this  system  worked  well.  Problems  mentioned  included:  meanings  were  changed 
by  editors,  inexperienced  writers  required  a  lot  of  heip  from  experienced  writers  and 
different  writing  styles  are  apparent  in  the  final  document. 

The  majority  of  respondents  indicated  they  would  prefer  to  write  their  own  sections  for  the 
RMP  rather  than  have  a  core  team  do  the  work  from  information  provided  by  the  specialists. 
This  way  the  specialists  can  really  contribute  to  the  plan  and  will  end  up  with  a  feeling  of 
ownership  regarding  the  plan.  These  specialists  indicated  it  would  be  difficult  for 
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nonspecialists  to  go  from  the  technical  documents  provided  by  specialists  to  the  general 
information  contained  in  an  RMP.  Communication  with  specialists  would  be  extremely 
important  if  a  core  team  were  to  be  used.  One  respondent  said  a  core  team  may  make  it 
sound  good  but  lose  the  original  intention.  Also,  core  team  members  would  probably  not  be 
familiar  with  the  resource  area.  Others  indicated  a  core  team  can  be  used  effectively  to 
review  the  document. 

These  are  a  few  managers  and  specialists  that  firmly  believe  a  core  writing  team  is  optimal 
for  RMP  production.  This  core  team  would  take  the  MSA  produced  by  specialists  and  use  it 
to  produce  the  document.  These  individuals  feel  the  planning  process  can  be  very 
disruptive  to  a  resource  area  and  is  better  produced  by  a  group  of  people  that  are  expert 
planners  and  writers. 

In  addition  to  the  above  comments  on  using  a  writing  team,  the  following  comments  were 
offered: 

1.  Use  prewritten,  preedited  paragraphs  for  impacts;  a  writing  team  would  not  be  needed 
then. 

2.  Assess  on  a  case-by-case  basis  whether  to  use  a  core  team.  This  decision  depends  upon 
the  planning  and  writing  skills  of  the  people  involved,  the  amount  of  other  work  going  on 
in  the  resource  area,  and  the  familiarity  with  the  area  of  potential  core  team  members. 

3.  Do  not  ignore  problems  created  by  poor  writers.  Replace  poor  writers  or  let  them  know 
at  the  outset  their  work  will  be  heavily  edited. 

4.  Project  managers  on  complex  projects  will  not  have  time  to  do  much  writing. 
Technical  Coordination 

Almost  all  respondents  indicated  the  technical  coordination  process  worked  well  although 
one  forth  reported  problems  with  number  consistency  (i.e.,  all  numbers  adding  up,  different 
resources  using  the  same  numbers).  Duties  performed  by  the  various  technical 
coordinators  included:  acting  as  assistant  to  the  project  manager;  writing  some  parts  of  the 
document;  maintaining  consistency  with  numbers  and  assumptions  and  documenting 
changes  in  numbers;  working  with  individual  team  members  regarding  actual  writing, 
scheduling,  maps  and  graphics;  tracking  paperwork;  and  handling  meetings.  One 
respondent  mentioned  it  was  hard  to  implement  technical  coordinator  accountability  in  one 
position  because  of  their  team  structure.  In  one  RMP,  there  was  a  lot  of  turnover  in  the 
technical  coordinator  position;  some  respondents  indicated  this  caused  problems  while 
others  said  it  did  not. 

One  team  did  not  have  one  individual  assigned  to  be  the  technical  coordinator.  The  duties 
were  spread  among  team  members  with  the  project  manager  assuming  many  of  them. 
Respondents  indicated  this  team  had  more  problems  with  number  consistency  than  other 
teams  but  that  may  be  because  they  are  still  in  the  middle  of  the  process.  Other  comments 
on  technical  coordination  from  this  team  included  not  having  a  technical  coordinator  put  a 
severe  burden  on  other  team  members  including  the  project  manager,  an  experienced  team 
does  not  have  as  great  a  need  for  a  technical  coordinator  but  this  was  an  inexperienced 
team,  and  a  technical  coordinator  can  take  care  of  things  that  cost  a  week  here  and  there. 
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Technical  coordination  was  successful  when  the  technical  coordinator  was  chosen 
carefully  and  had  enough  time  to  do  the  job.  Technical  coordinators  usually  learned  their 
duties  through  on  the  job  training;  one  technical  coordinator  contacted  several  people  who 
had  worked  as  technical  coordinators  on  completed  plans  and  received  some  valuable 
suggestions. 

The  following  suggestions  on  technical  coordination  were  received  from  managers  and 
specialists: 

1.  Having  one  individual  assigned  to  technical  coordination  is  essential  (many  respondents 
said  this).  It  is  particularly  important  when  team  members  are  distributed  among  various 
offices.  Respondents  differed  on  whether  the  technical  coordinator  needed  to  be 
full-time  or  part-time.  The  technical  coordinator  could  probably  have  an  additional 
minor  role  in  the  planning  effort. 

The  technical  coordinator  should  be  chosen  carefully  and  should  have  the  following 
characteristics:  be  familiar  with  and  respected  by  team  members,  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  resource  area,  be  well  organized,  have  the  ability  to  get  information  from 
people  and  have  a  desire  to  get  the  job  done. 

Designate  or  hire  someone  who  will  be  there  throughout  the  process. 

2.  The  structure  and  duties  of  the  technical  coordinator  position  depend  upon  the  team 
structure  and  issues.  There  are  a  variety  of  ways  to  handle  technical  coordination. 

3.  Technical  coordination  is  one  of  the  least  available  skills  in  the  Bureau.  Good  technical 
coordinators  emerge  through  on-the-job  training. 

4.  Technical  coordinator  duties  could  be  shared  with  one  person  as  an  overseer  and  3  or  4 
people  to  help. 

5.  Need  an  experienced  technical  coordinator. 

6.  Duties  of  the  technical  coordinator  should  include: 

a.  Track  numbers  and  assumptions  and  document  and  date  changes;  when  changes 
occur  inform  all  team  members  in  writing. 

b.  Be  responsible  for  making  sure  team  members  know  what  they  need  to  do,  how  to  do 
it  and  when  to  do  it. 

c.  Act  as  a  facilitator  between  team  members  to  solve  problems. 

d.  Act  as  a  buffer  between  management  and  specialists. 
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VII.  TRAINING 

Over  3/4  of  the  respondents  felt  additional  training  would  have  been  helpful  on  the  RMP. 
Most  respondents  indicated  they  received  some  informal  training;  they  differed  on  how 
useful  and  adequate  the  training  was.  Places  where  training  was  inadequate  occurred  all 
through  the  process  but  especially  at  the  beginning  where  people  were  learning  what  an 
RMP  was  and  attempting  to  make  the  transition  from  the  MFP  to  the  RMP. 

Respondents  who  attended  the  Haug  impact  analysis  session  indicated  it  was  very 
beneficial.  Respondents  also  indicated  the  session  with  a  Washington  Office  and  a  State 
Office  representative  was  generally  well  received.  Several  respondents  indicated  formal 
training  was  useful  to  let  the  team  know  that  management  was  behind  the  RMP  effort.  Some 
respondents  felt  the  Phoenix  Training  Center  courses  were  useful;  one  respondent  felt  it 
was  not  useful  but  may  have  attended  the  course  too  far  in  advance. 

1.  Informal  training  should  be  provided  throughout  the  RMP  process. 

2.  The  first  session  should  be  a  general  orientation  session  and  should  cover:  what  an 
RMP  is,  the  usefulness  of  the  RMP,  the  importance  of  the  plan  (i.e.,  priority  setting  for 
budget  allocation  for  subactivities),  and  the  steps  of  the  RMP  process.  This  session 
should  be  helpful  in  reorienting  people  away  from  the  MFP  process  to  the  RMP  process. 

3.  There  should  be  a  short  training  session  at  the  start  of  each  major  step,  such  as  issue 
identification,  MSA  development,  alternative  development,  impact  analysis  and  reviews. 
During  this  session  the  project  manager  should  lay  out  exactly  what  needs  to  be  done 
during  the  upcoming  step  and  how  it  relates  to  the  total  product. 

4.  Length  of  each  session  would  depend  on  each  particular  team's  needs;  teams  with 
members  familiar  with  the  RMP  process  would  probably  require  shorter  sessions. 
Suggestions  from  respondents  indicated  the  initial  session  might  last  from  1  to  3  days 
while  subsequent  sessions  would  last  from  a  couple  of  hours  to  a  day. 

5.  All  people  working  on  the  RMP  should  be  involved.  Individual  involvement  should  be 
carefully  considered  so  that  even  peripherally  involved  people  have  enough  knowledge 
to  do  their  job. 

6.  Training  should  be  provided  by  the  project  manager,  State  Office  personnel,  and  other 
individuals  who  have  recently  completed  RMPs. 

7.  At  each  planning  session,  examples  of  successful  RMPs  or  parts  of  RMPs  should  be 
distributed  to  specialists  and  used  as  training  tools. 

8.  The  project  manager  and  area  manager  should  consider  attending  the  Phoenix  Training 
Center  "RMP  Short  Course"  and  "Using  the  Plan."  Some  respondents  have  found  these 
courses  very  helpful. 

9.  Training  should  be  given  on  how  to  write  impacts  when  no  numbers  are  available. 

lO.Training  on  team  building  or  small  group  management  would  be  helpful  for  project 
managers  so  they  can  train  people  to  work  together. 
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VIII.     COMMUNICATION  AND  COORDINATION 

Interdisciplinary  Interaction 

About  half  of  the  specialists  observed  some  problems  with  interdisciplinary  interaction  on 
their  team.  Some  individuals  on  each  team  indicated  problems  with  interdisciplinary 
interaction.  The  most  frequently  cited  deterrent  to  good  interdisciplinary  interaction  was 
teams  being  split  between  different  offices. 

Other  problems  with  interdisciplinary  interaction  were  too  few  meetings,  too  little 
communication  between  specialists,  and  philosophical  disagreements  between  specialists 
which  made  problem  resolution  more  difficult. 

Activities  that  promoted  good  interdisciplinary  interaction  were  frequent  meetings  where 
the  whole  team  got  together,  impact  analysis  sessions,  and  the  team  members  having 
worked  together  previously.  Many  respondents  indicated  they  had  no  problem  getting 
information  from  other  team  members  when  they  needed  it. 

Suggestions  for  improved  interdisciplinary  interaction  included: 

1.  Problem  personalities  must  be  dealt  with.  The  project  manager  and  area  manager 
should  work  to  solve  problems. 

2.  District  office  or  State  Office  interdisciplinary  team  members  should  attend  meetings 
and  be  more  personally  involved  with  the  effort. 

3.  Emphasis  should  be  made  from  the  beginning  that  people  need  to  work  together;  an 
effort  should  be  made  at  team  building. 

4.  Hold  team  meetings  on  a  regular  basis  to  brainstorm  and  solve  problems. 

Communication  and  Coordination  Among  the  Resource  Area,  District  Office 
and  State  Office 

All  specialists  indicated  communication  and  coordination  among  the  resource  area,  district 
office  and  State  Office  were  adequate.  Several  respondents  said  they  had  little  contact  with 
the  State  Office;  others  indicated  State  Office  personnel  were  readily  available  for  help  if 
asked.  One  respondent  indicated  personalities  sometimes  inhibited  contact. 

The  following  suggestion  was  offered: 

1.   More  effort  should  be  made  to  work  with  counterparts  at  different  levels.  It  is  up  to  each 
specialist  to  do  this.  Attitude  is  very  important. 

Although  a  question  about  resource  area/district  office/State  Office  communication  and 
coordination  was  not  asked  of  managers  directly,  several  managers  indicated  resource 
area/district  office/State  Office  communication  was  adequate  to  good.  In  at  least  two 
districts  there  was  mention  of  "within  district"  communication  problems.  One  respondent 
said  if  you  have  good  communication  to  start  with  you  will  have  fewer  RMP  communication 
problems.  Others  indicated  that  geographical  distances  create  problems  and  it  is  easy  to  do 
a  lot  of  communicating  at  the  beginning  and  then  let  things  slide.  According  to  one 
respondent,  improved  communications  need  to  be  pursued  because  good  communication 
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can  aid  in  reviews  and  save  time.  One  manager  indicated  having  more  than  one  resource 
area  involved  in  the  RMP  created  major  coordination  problems. 

Management  suggestions  for  better  communication  and  coordination  include: 

1.  Informal  communication  can  work  well.  Use  the  phone  and  buck  slip  a  lot. 

2.  Need  to  have  regularly  scheduled  review  and  coordination  meetings. 

3.  Do  not  try  to  produce  an  RMP  that  covers  more  than  one  resource  area. 

Steering  Committee 

Managers  from  the  teams  that  used  a  steering  committee  indicated  it  was  effective  for 
resolving  problems,  making  decisions,  and  assigning  accountability.  Some  steering 
committees  were  used  to  update  members  on  the  plan;  however,  several  respondents 
warned  that  the  steering  committee  should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Several 
respondents  indicated  that  management  does  not  need  to  be  fully  involved  in  every  aspect 
of  the  plan  but  only  at  key  periods;  the  steering  committee  is  a  good  vehicle  for  bringing 
management  in  at  the  key  points  and  for  airing  issues. 

Other  comments  on  the  steering  committee  included:  the  steering  committee  is  good  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process  to  open  communication,  the  steering  committee  is  not  as  effective 
as  day-to-day  informal  communication,  the  steering  committee  should  stay  at  the  policy 
level,  and  the  steering  committee  is  largely  beneficial  to  steering  committee  members  rather 
than  the  planning  team.  One  steering  committee  found  their  meetings  were  more  frequent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  process  while  another  needed  more  meetings  at  the  end. 

One  team  used  a  more  informal  process  than  the  steering  committee  for  problem 
resolution.  Steering  committee  meetings  were  scheduled  at  preplanning  but  not  utilized 
because  of  budget  and  time  constraints.  If  the  informal  approach  had  not  worked,  then 
formal  meetings  would  have  been  scheduled.  A  problem  that  may  have  been  exacerbated 
by  not  having  a  steering  committee  was  lack  of  district  office  commitment  to  the  review 
process. 

Suggestions  for  steering  committee  were  fairly  uniform  and  included: 

1 .  Use  the  steering  committee  to  get  a  formal  buy  off  at  all  levels.  Limit  attendance  to 
management.  Include  individuals  who  can  speak  for  the  State  Director,  district  manager, 
and  area  manager.  Limit  total  number  of  participants. 

2.  Meeting  times  should  be  dictated  by  schedules  and  problems. 

3.  Limit  involvement  to  major  issues. 
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IX.     MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORT 

Management  Role  Definition 

About  75  percent  of  the  managers  felt  management  roles  during  the  RMP  process  were 
clearly  defined.  In  some  cases  respondents  indicated  project  manager  roles  were  not  well 
defined  or  had  other  problems.  This  caused  authority  problems  and  resulted  in  some 
specialists  receiving  double  assignments.  Other  problems  with  project  management 
included  changes  in  role  definitions  during  the  process  and  preexisting  bad  feelings 
between  resource  area  and  district  office  managers  which  made  the  process  awkward. 
Some  respondents  indicated  area  managers  were  not  involved  enough  with  the  project  and 
this  may  have  been  perceived  by  some  as  a  lack  of  management  support. 

The  following  suggestions  were  received  from  respondents: 

1 .  Managers  should  jump  in  with  both  feet  or  stand  back;  they  should  not  come  in  at  the 
last  minute  and  start  second  guessing  what  has  been  done. 

2.  The  selection  of  the  project  manager  is  crucial.  The  individual  must  be  hand  picked, 
should  be  good  with  people  and  want  to  do  a  good  job.  Other  important  qualities 
include  a  multiple  resource  background,  leadership  and  management  experience, 
initiative  and  creativity.  It  is  best  if  a  resource  area  person  can  do  the  job  but 
management  may  have  to  go  outside  the  resource  area  if  no  one  is  available  locally.  If 
you  go  outside  the  resource  area  it  is  preferable  if  the  person  is  from  within  the  district. 

3.  The  area  manager  should  have  a  lot  of  input  during  the  planning  process.  Sometimes 
the  area  manager  does  not  become  involved  with  the  preparation  of  the  plan  and  then,  at 
the  end,  does  not  know  much  about  it. 


Problem  Resolution 

Over  80  percent  of  the  specialists  indicated  their  RMP  problems  were  resolved  in  a  timely 
manner.  However,  some  respondents  qualified  their  answer  with  comments  like  deadlines 
solved  problems  or  problems  were  resolved  on  a  crisis  basis.  One  respondent  indicated 
there  were  continuing  management  problems  regarding  the  roles  of  the  project  manager, 
area  manager  and  district  office  management.  Reasons  that  problems  were  resolved  were 
good  communications  including  using  team  meetings  for  problem  solving,  the  project 
manager  functioning  well  and  having  experienced  people  on  the  team. 

Suggestions  included: 

1.  Communication  between  specialists  is  the  key  to  solving  problems.  (Several  people 
mentioned  this.) 

2.  The  State  Office  should  not  initiate  district  programs;  these  should  come  from  the 
district. 
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Management  Support  to  Specialists 

Most  specialists  (75  percent)  indicated  they  received  the  management  support  needed  to 
complete  the  document.  However,  there  were  some  respondents  from  each  effort  who  said 
they  did  not  received  adequate  support.  Reasons  given  for  specialists  receiving  support 
included:  the  project  manager  worked  with  other  managers  to  get  support,  the  district 
manager  and  area  manager  made  it  clear  the  plan  was  a  priority,  and  the  area  manager 
made  it  clear  the  project  manager  was  in  charge.  One  respondent  indicated  he  received 
district  manager  but  not  first  line  manager  support.  This  caused  problems  when  deadlines 
were  eminent.  Another  respondent  indicated  problems  were  caused  by  team  members 
being  from  different  resource  areas  with  different  management  priorities.  Several 
respondents  said  the  RMP  would  fail  if  management/supervisory  support  was  not  there. 

Suggestions  received  from  respondents  included: 

1.  The  district  manager  and  area  manager  must  show  total  management  commitment  in 
front  of  the  entire  staff  to  set  the  scene  for  the  plan.  People  must  know  it  is  the  priority. 
Communication  is  key  here. 

2.  The  project  manager  must  receive  area  manager  support. 

3.  In  cases  of  conflicts,  decisions  must  be  made  promptly. 

4.  The  project  manager  must  have  the  freedom  to  operate. 

5.  Management  needs  to  communicate  that  the  resource  area  will  follow  the  plan  after  it  is 
completed. 

6.  All  team  members  need  to  be  operating  under  the  same  management  direction  and 
priorities. 

Administrative  Support 

Managers  and  specialists  all  reported  very  good  typing,  word  processing  and  graphics 
support.  Some  problems  with  editing  were  cited  because  either  the  district  did  not  have  an 
editor  or  the  editor  was  committed  to  other  projects.  Reasons  given  for  these  processes 
going  well  centered  around  the  RMP  being  a  top  priority  and  management's  willingness  to 
step  in  if  conflicts  occurred.  Problems  that  were  reported  included:  the  typist  not  being 
familiar  with  the  production  of  large  scale  projects,  incompatibility  of  word  processing 
systems,  and  negative  district  office  attitudes.  State  Office  printing  and  graphic  support  was 
very  good  although  distances  caused  problems  in  some  cases.  A  few  resource  area 
respondents  mentioned  they  were  concerned  when  the  project  left  the  resource  area  for 
printing  it  might  encounter  other  priorities  and  be  delayed,  but  that  did  not  happen. 

Suggestions  received  from  managers  and  specialists  regarding  administrative  support 
included: 

1 .  At  the  beginning  of  the  process  sit  down  with  involved  district  office  and  State  Office 
individuals;  give  them  a  run  down  of  the  process  to  make  them  feel  involved  and  reaffirm 
their  support. 

2.  Have  a  writer/editor  as  an  integral  part  of  the  team. 
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3.  Set  up  impact  section  as  a  "fill  in  the  blanks"  exercise;  this  should  reduce  the  need  for  a 
writer/editor.  The  specialists  should  write  their  "section"  with  guidance  from  the  project 
manager. 

4.  Set  up  one  person  to  work  with  graphics.  State  Office  printing  and  graphics  people 
should  come  out  to  the  field  area,  and  show  the  team  what  they  can  provide;  they  are  the 
experts.  Allow  adequate  time  at  the  end  for  printing  and  graphics.  Spend  a  lot  of  time 
looking  at  graphics  in  completed  RMPs.  Paste  or  mock  up  some  tables  before  they  go  to 
draft  to  get  a  better  idea  of  what  they  will  look  like. 

5.  Set  up  a  lead  person  to  handle  typing  and  word  processing.  This  person  could  also 
handle  paper  work  flow  and  work  with  the  organization,  format  and  consistency  of  the 
document. 

6.  Set  up  the  schedule  and  tell  all  involved  people  what  will  be  expected  of  them  and 
where.  Stick  to  the  schedule.  Involve  support  people  early  and  provide  training  if 
necessary. 
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X.     GUIDANCE 

General  Guidelines 

Managers  who  had  an  opinion  agreed  that  plenty  of  guidance  was  now  available  for  RMP 
production.  A  few  managers  indicated  they  preferred  the  freedom  of  minimal  guidance  and 
that  the  level  of  guidance  desired  was  a  matter  of  individual  preference.  Several  area 
managers  and  project  managers  indicated  the  last  Washington  Office  interim  guidance  was 
too  specific  and  could  cause  problems  in  the  future.  One  manager  felt  that  RMPs  were 
being  pushed  to  become  too  specific  and  that  eventually  would  cause  problems. 

Suggestions  included: 

1.  MSA  guidance  could  be  improved  upon;  MSA  should  include  what  is  known  and  what 
information  is  not  available  but  might  be  needed. 

2.  Use  existing  plans  as  guidelines. 


Guidance  to  Specialists 

Both  specialists  and  managers  were  questioned  regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  direction 
specialists  received  regarding  their  roles  and  responsibilities. 

About  1/3  of  the  managers  felt  there  were  incidences  where  clearer  direction  to  specialists 
regarding  their  roles  and  responsibilities  would  have  been  appropriate.  When  direction  was 
not  clear,  frustration  and  misunderstanding  resulted.  One  respondent  said  that  although 
roles  and  responsibilities  were  clear,  the  tunnel  vision  of  specialists  still  created  problems 
with  interdisciplinary  interaction.  Reasons  given  for  things  going  well  included  the  project 
manager  worked  with  specialists  so  they  knew  what  to  expect,  experienced  people  worked 
with  inexperienced  people  and  the  project  manager  had  specialists  prepare  a  mandated 
authorities  list  to  orient  them. 

Suggestions  by  managers  included: 

1.  The  project  manager  and  team  members  need  to  create  an  environment  where  problems 
can  surface. 

2.  State  Office  resource  specialists  (wildlife,  forestry,  etc.)  should  develop  orientation 
information  on  specialist  roles  within  the  RMP  process. 

3.  Each  specialist  should  develop  his  own  direction,  like  a  technical  proposal,  which  details 
his  responsibilities  and  how  he  plans  to  carry  them  out.  Specialists  should  be 
encouraged  to  contact  counterparts  who  have  completed  plans  and  to  examine  existing 
plans  for  ideas. 

4.  Good  communication  is  essential.  If  specialists  do  not  understand  their  roles  and 
responsibilities,  they  need  to  take  some  action  to  clarify  them. 

5.  Specialists  need  to  eliminate  "MFP  type"  bias  toward  the  RMP  regarding  protection  of 
their  resource.  This  causes  delays  in  the  process. 

6.  Project  manager  needs  to  lay  out  what  is  needed,  and  to  be  very  clear  and  concise. 

7.  Roles  should  be  laid  out  specifically  in  the  prep  plan. 
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Most  specialists  (75  percent)  indicated  they  know  where  they  fit  into  the  RMP  process  and 
where  their  input  was  needed.  Some  respondents  indicated  they  knew  the  where  but  not 
the  when.  This  occurred,  in  some  cases,  because  a  person  knew  he  would  eventually  be 
involved  with  the  RMP  but  was  not  involved  at  the  outset.  Not  knowing  where  and  when  one 
fit  into  the  process  caused  hard  feelings  and  work  that  had  to  be  redone.  Those  who  knew 
where  and  when,  knew  because  they  were  experienced  with  planning  projects;  team 
meetings,  phone  calls  and  memos  were  used  to  inform  people;  and  experienced  people 
helped  inexperienced  people. 

Suggestions  given  by  specialists  included: 

1.  Let  people  know  who  is  going  to  be  involved  early  on.  If  a  person  will  not  be  involved  at 
the  outset,  let  him  know  when  his  involvement  will  start. 

2.  The  project  manager  should  coordinate  with  each  person  individually  to  make  sure  each 
person  knows  exactly  what  his  role  is  and  how  much  involvement  he  can  expect.  This 
coordination  should  go  on  throughout  the  process.  The  individual  also  has  some 
responsibility  for  this  coordination. 

3.  The  project  manager  needs  to  be  especially  clear  with  district  office  or  State  Office 
people  that  are  not  available  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Half  of  the  specialists  indicated  more  guidance  was  needed  during  the  project  in  terms  of 
document  format,  analytic  format  and  level  of  detail.  There  were  questions  regarding  level 
of  detail,  format,  how  to  write  at  an  eighth  grade  level,  and  how  to  go  from  the  detail  of  the 
MSA  to  the  broadness  of  the  impact  section.  Some  respondents  indicated  more  examples 
and/or  training  would  have  been  helpful.  Problems  caused  by  lack  of  these  types  of 
information  included  rewrites,  more  work  for  the  editor,  and  taking  more  time.  Guidance 
worked  well  in  some  cases  because  examples  were  provided  and  team  members  were 
experienced. 

The  following  suggestions  were  received  from  specialists: 

1 .  Examples  of  previously  completed  RMPs  should  be  distributed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
process.  The  good  and  bad  points  of  the  RMPs  should  be  pointed  out. 

2.  The  project  manager  and  technical  coordinator  need  to  be  very  explicit  in  terms  of 
details  and  format;  both  verbal  and  written  instructions  should  be  given.  "Magic  words" 
such  as  long-term/short-term  and  irreversible  and  irretrievable  should  be  explained. 
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XI.     REVIEWS 

Almost  all  respondents  indicated  reviews  were  useful.  However,  there  were  numerous 
problems  with  reviews.  One  manager  mentioned  there  are  always  problems  with 
reviews:  coordination,  getting  the  type  of  comments  that  are  wanted,  getting  comments  in 
a  timely  manner.  Another  respondent  called  reviews  the  weak  link  in  the  RMP  system. 
Specific  problems  that  were  each  mentioned  by  several  respondents  included:  reviews 
were  rushed  and  responses  were  not  received  in  a  timely  manner,  more  reviews  were 
needed,  reviews  should  have  begun  earlier  in  the  process,  reviewers  examined  only  "their" 
section  rather  than  the  entire  document  and  did  not  get  the  big  picture,  and  much  of  the 
document  was  written  at  the  district  office  and  there  was  no  local  review  capacity  available. 
Other  comments  included  reviewers  (both  district  office  and  State  Office)  did  not 
understand  the  process  and  local  reviewers  were  too  close  to  the  document  to  be  objective. 
There  were  a  variety  of  comments  on  State  Office  reviews  ranging  from  State  Office  reviews 
were  handled  well  and  provided  helpful  information  to  State  Office  people  did  not  take  the 
time  to  do  an  indepth  review  to  the  respondent  not  recalling  a  State  Office  review  at  all.  One 
respondent  indicated  the  district  office  and  State  Office  planning  coordinators  provided 
good  comments  but  resource  reviewers  did  not  get  at  the  issues.  One  manager  indicated 
their  entire  team  got  together  for  reviews  where  district  office  and  resource  area  specialists 
resolved  differences  and  rewrote  needed  sections  with  their  counterparts;  this  worked  well. 

Suggestions  for  improving  the  review  process  include: 

1.  After  a  district  office/resource  area  review,  the  specialists/reviewers  should  meet  for  1  or 
2  days  to  review  comments  and  work  out  differences  with  counterparts. 

2.  Comments  should  be  put  on  individual  pages  or  cited  by  page,  paragraph  and  line  so 
the  text  being  referred  to  can  be  found.  Organize  comments  into  substantial  versus 
editorial  comments.  If  a  reviewer  finds  fault  with  the  document,  alternative  wording  or 
examples  should  be  provided. 

3.  Build  in  more  review  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  process;  keep  reviewers  informed 
during  the  process.  Do  not  expect  to  get  a  total  review  at  the  end. 

4.  Define  State  Office  and  District  Office  review  responsibilities.  Who  is  responsible  for 
technical  review?  Eliminate  review  duplication. 

5.  For  State  Office  reviews,  the  project  manager,  area  manager,  and  district  office  planning 
coordinator  should  go  to  the  State  Office  and  set  up  a  meeting  with  all  reviewers.  The 
meeting  should  provide  background  information  for  the  reviewers  and  define  what  the 
plan  authors  want  from  the  review. 

6.  The  project  manager  should  provide  written  feedback  on  how  comments  are  handled. 

7.  Training  for  reviewers  on  understanding  the  RMP  process  and  on  the  types  of  things  to 
look  for  would  be  helpful. 

8.  Everything  should  be  reviewed  by  someone  at  some  level.  Background  is  needed  to  do 
indepth  review;  that  is  a  problem  when  the  State  Office  is  providing  a  first  level  review. 

9.  It  is  important  for  the  project  manager  to  explain  what  is  expected  from  the  review  at  all 
levels. 
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10.  Allow  adequate  time  for  reviews.  If  people  are  busy  they  will  just  glance  at  the  document 
and  not  provide  a  thorough  review. 

11.  Document  review  should  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  potential  reviewers;  those  who  do 
review  should  make  the  commitment  for  a  quality  job. 

12. There  needs  to  be  cross  review  among  specialists  with  people  reviewing  resources  other 
than  their  specialty. 
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XH.     CHANGES 

Respondents  from  two  of  the  efforts  indicated  there  were  no  changes  that  presented 
problems  in  terms  of  RMP  completion.  Other  pians  reported  various  changes  that  presented 
problems  in  terms  of  RMP  completion.  These  included  postponing  schedules,  changes  in 
management,  adding  issues  late  in  the  process,  changes  in  personnel,  and  changes  in  a 
land  exchange  proposal.  One  respondent  indicated  it  did  not  matter  if  schedules  were  tight 
or  loose  but  whether  they  were  adhered  to  once  the  process  began. 

Suggestions  made  by  respondents  include: 

1 .  Use  team  members  who  will  stay  for  the  entire  project. 

2.  The  project  manager  must  anticipate  changes  and  prepare  for  them.  (He  must  be  a 
fortune  teller.) 

3.  Adhere  to  schedules  if  at  all  possible. 

4.  If  resource  area  or  district  office  gets  new  management,  they  must  sit  down  with  old 
management  and  understand  the  reasons  previous  decisions  were  made.  Then  if  major 
changes  are  made,  allowances  must  be  made  either  by  changing  the  schedule  or  by 
committing  more  individual  time  to  the  project. 

5.  Do  not  focus  all  attention  on  the  recent  past;  also  pay  attention  to  the  long-term 
perspective. 
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XIII.     PLAN  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  MONITORING 

Managers  and  specialists  from  the  completed  plans  (Headwaters,  Billings,  Powder  River, 
South  Dakota,  and  Garnet)  indicate  a  variety  of  steps  have  been  taken  to  implement  the 
plans.  These  steps  cover  all  resources.  They  include  Range  Program  Summary  (RPS)  and 
Allotment  Management  Plan  development  and  implementation,  recreation  plan 
development  and  implementation,  wildlife  activity  plan  development  and  implementation, 
road  closures,  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)  designations,  land 
acquisitions,  emergency  coal  leasing,  and  development  of  Wilderness  Study  Reports  and 
associated  EISs.  Not  surprisingly,  the  plans  that  were  completed  earliest  are  farthest  along 
in  implementation. 

Respondents  from  all  teams  mentioned  cases  where  implementation  has  been  delayed.  This 
has  occurred  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  lack  of  funding,  changes  in  direction  as  in 
the  lands  program,  and  changes  in  demand  as  for  coal  and  oil  and  gas. 

Several  respondents  said  they  continually  reference  the  document  in  their  day-to-day  work. 
One  example  of  this  would  be  checking  to  see  if  particular  areas  are  available  for  specific 
actions.  The  plan  is  also  used  in  AWP  preparation. 

One  resource  area  has  set  up  a  monitoring  workbook  to  list,  prioritize  and  track  RMP 
decisions.  Notations  are  made  when  actions  are  completed  or  modified.  The  workbook  is 
checked  on  a  semiannual  basis.  Another  resource  area  keeps  a  three-ring  binder  where 
annual  accomplishments  relating  to  plan  implementation  are  recorded.  The  RMP  is  also 
used  during  AWP  development  as  a  monitoring  tool.  Respondents  from  another  resource 
area  indicated  they  may  begin  to  keep  a  monitoring  notebook;  at  present  they  periodically 
review  the  plan. 

Specialists  generally  indicated  they  are  not  involved  with  plan  monitoring,  but  do  work  with 
resource  monitoring.  Resource  monitoring  plans  covering  some  resources  have  been 
written  in  several  of  the  areas.  Resource  monitoring  according  to  the  plan  is  reportedly  well 
underway. 

Respondents  from  the  recently  completed  plans  indicated  they  are  waiting  for  the  State 
Office  Handbook  for  Implementation ,  Monitoring .  and  Modification  of  Land  Use  Plans  in 
Montana,  South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota  before  they  finalize  their  plan  monitoring.  One 
respondent  mentioned  they  prefer  the  State  Office  guidance  not  to  be  so  detailed  that  it 
takes  a  lot  of  time.  One  area  has  produced  a  desk  document  that  contains  all  RMP 
decisions;  area  personnel  feel  this  should  help  in  plan  monitoring. 

Respondents  from  the  first  plans  that  were  completed  all  report  RMP  maintenance  has 
occurred.  Changes  in  names,  numbers,  and  acreages  for  grazing  were  most  frequently 
cited  as  examples.  In  one  area,  personnel  have  used  the  RPS  to  document  the  above  types 
of  changes.  In  another  area,  personnel  indicated  there  have  been  minor  maintenance 
actions  done  in  every  program.  Changes  are  recorded  in  the  monitoring  notebook.  Each 
specialist  is  responsible  for  updating  decisions  in  his  area.  Personnel  in  one  area  record 
maintenance  actions  in  their  three-ring  binder.  They  also  have  made  an  effort  to  keep  data 
updated  on  overlays  and  in  the  computer.  Generally,  maintenance  actions  have  been  minor, 
but  one  resource  area  currently  is  preparing  a  more  formal  maintenance  action  on  coal 
unsuitability  based  on  the  acquisition  of  new  information.  Two  plans  are  just  being 
implemented  so  it  is  premature  to  discuss  maintenance. 
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No  amendments  have  been  completed  yet  for  any  of  the  RMPs.  One  is  currently  underway 
for  the  special  designation  (Outstanding  Natural  Area  or  ACEC)  of  some  acquired  land  in 
the  Great  Falls  Resource  Area.  Another  will  be  prepared  for  the  Sleeping  Giant  area  in  the 
Headwaters  Resource  Area.  This  area  was  dropped  from  wilderness  study  consideration 
because  of  split  mineral  estate.  However,  due  to  a  court  decision,  the  area  has  been 
restored  to  Wilderness  Study  Area  status  and  must  be  reviewed  for  wilderness  potential. 

Responses  varied  a  great  deal  on  whether  the  various  plans  were  usable  to  resolve 
problems.  Responses  were  generally  on  the  positive  side;  i.e.,  "plan  is  sometimes  helpful" 
or  "gives  general  direction."  Plans  were  seen  as  useful  because  they  set  general  direction 
but  did  not  include  a  lot  of  "have  to's"  and  they  helped  focus  alternatives  to  priorities. 
Minerals  and  range  were  specifically  mentioned  as  areas  where  the  plans  helped  to  resolve 
problems.  They  are  also  seen  as  useful  as  a  reference  document.  Plans  were  not  seen  as 
useful  because  they  are  too  general  or  are  only  a  shelf  document.  Several  respondents 
mentioned  general  concerns  that  some  RMP  decisions  were  too  specific  and  locked  them 
in.  Respondents  from  the  recently  completed  plans  felt  their  plans  would  be  useful,  but  it  is 
still  early  in  the  process. 

Respondents  from  each  plan  indicated  situations  had  arisen  that  were  outside  the  scope  of 
the  plan  when  it  was  prepared.  Respondents  from  the  pilot  plans  were  more  likely  to  say 
these  situations  had  arisen.  Examples  of  these  situations  include  changes  in  emphasis  on 
noxious  weeds  and  riparian,  studying  acquired  lands  for  wilderness  characteristics,  and 
requests  to  subdivide  grazing  allotments  in  response  to  a  subdivision  of  base  lands'. 

With  all  plans  except  the  newly  completed  ones,  there  have  been  some  problems  managing 
resources  that  were  not  issues.  Examples  of  these  resources  included  riparian,  wildlife,  oil 
and  gas,  and  paleontology. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  respondents  from  the  first  plans  felt  the  decisions  made  in  the  plan 
were  implementable,  but  nearly  50  percent  anticipated  funding  and  manpower  problems 
would  affect  implementation.  Cases  where  decisions  are  not  implementable  include  an 
ACEC  designation  on  the  Sleeping  Giant  area,  lands  decisions  (such  as  categorizing  land 
for  asset  management),  range  decisions  where  decisions  were  pinned  down  too  precisely. 
Respondents  felt  this  question  was  premature  for  the  newly  implemented  plans,  although 
one  respondent  anticipated  funding  problems  and  another  anticipated  problems  because 
range  decisions  were  too  precise. 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  the  RMP  is  an  improvement  over  the  MFP  in 
terms  of  problem  resolution.  Problems  with  MFPs  included:  decisions  were  out-of-date,  the 
plans  were  too  tunnel-visioned  and  there  was  no  way  to  resolve  conflicts,  plans  locked  the 
manager  into  too  specific  decisions,  plans  had  no  public  involvement,  and  plans  were 
static.  RMPs  were  favored  because  they  define  objectives  first,  look  at  decisions  from  a 
multiple  use  point  of  view,  include  the  collection  of  new  data,  and  put  all  planning  decisions 
for  a  resource  area  into  one  document.  Those  individuals  who  did  not  feel  the  RMP  was  an 
improvement  felt  MFPs  were  incorporated  as  is  so  why  bother,  and  the  RMPs  do  not  cover 
all  resources  equally  as  did  the  MFP.  One  individual  mentioned  he  foresaw  problems 
because  MFPs  were  incorporated  with  existing  problems  rather  than  existing  problems 
being  resolved. 
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The  following  suggestions  for  refining  the  RMP  preparation  process  were  received  from 
managers  and  specialists  who  worked  on  the  first  plans  that  were  completed.  Thus,  these 
suggestions  come  with  the  knowledge  gained  after  2-3  years  of  implementation  experience. 

1 .  Plan  should  provide  direction  but  not  make  very  specific  decisions;  do  not  lock  yourself 
in.  (Three  respondents  said  this.) 

2.  Limit  the  issues,  make  sure  they  are  issues.  (Two  respondents  said  this.) 

3.  Put  the  MSA  in  such  a  format  that  it  can  be  routinely  accessed  for  information  and 
updated  when  necessary. 

4.  Work  hard  on  the  plan.  Plan  to  schedule  the  AWP  from  it.  You  get  back  from  the  plan 
what  you  put  into  it. 

5.  Consolidate  the  team  in  terms  of  all  members  reporting  to  the  same  supervisor. 

6.  Do  not  look  at  the  plan  as  a  vehicle  for  solving  all  problems. 

7.  Deal  with  special  interest  groups  in  a  direct  manner. 

8.  Look  at  projects  that  are  common  to  several  resources  (such  as  spring  developments 
and  reservoirs)  to  see  if  generic  impacts  can  be  developed  at  the  RMP  level  to  lighten 
activity  planning  loads. 

9.  Do  not  pin  decisions  such  as  changes  in  grazing  use  down  to  the  point  where  you  have 
no  latitude.  Use  monitoring  to  make  specific  decisions. 

10.  Look  at  a  slow  schedule  for  implementation;  funds  may  be  cut  in  the  future. 

11.  Do  impact  analysis  at  the  district  office  with  resource  area  review.  Resource  area 
people  cannot  write  and  do  day-to-day  work  at  the  same  time. 

12.  Do  not  start  the  plan  if  you  have  staff  shortages. 

13.  Be  sure  resources  that  are  not  covered  by  issues  are  adequately  covered  in  the 
document. 

14.  Carefully  choose  team  members  in  terms  of  attitude  and  past  experience. 

15.  Make  sure  you  have  good,  correct  basic  inventory  data. 

16.  Spend  time  thinking  about  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

17.  Keep  steering  committee  small;  limit  to  area  manager  and  representatives  for  the  State 
Director  and  district  manager. 

18.  Plan  should  be  done  in  the  resource  area;  gives  the  area  ownership  of  the  plan.  They 
are  the  ones  that  have  to  live  with  the  plan. 

19.  Work  with  people  who  have  completed  RMPs  to  gain  knowledge  regarding  what  has 
worked  in  the  past  and  what  has  not  worked. 

20.  Work  to  reorient  team  members  from  the  MFP  to  the  RMP  mindset. 

21.  Team  members  have  to  believe  in  the  process. 
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Appendix  A 
Summary  and  Recommendations  from  RMP  Assessment— Round  I 

This  section  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  and  recommendations  obtained  from  the 
survey  of  55  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  team  members  on  the  Billings,  Headwaters 
and  Powder  River  RMPs.  The  responses  to  the  questions  have  been  grouped  into  nine 
sections:  Initial  Steps  in  the  Planning  Process,  Scheduling  and  Time  Commitments,  Team 
Selection  and  Structure,  Training,  Communication  and  Coordination,  Management  and 
Support,  Guidance,  Reviews,  and  Monitoring.  The  major  suggestions  or  recommendations 
are  included  for  each  section  following  a  general  statement  of  the  results.  If  a  reader  has  a 
particular  interest  in  an  area  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  comprehensive  results  that 
follow  this  section  be  consulted. 

A.    Initial  Steps  in  the  Planning  Process 

Respondents  had  inadequate  initial  knowledge  concerning  the  RMP,  Preplanning  Analysis 
did  not  offer  sufficient  foresight  into  the  process.  Questions  regarding  the  level  of  detail 
necessary  caused  continuing  problems  for  the  initial  teams. 

Recommendations: 

Develop  a  detailed  understanding  of  what  you  want  out  of  the  plan:  should  the  plan 
provide  general  goals  or  make  all  anticipated  decisions?  What  is  the  necessary  level  of 
detail  and  can  it  differ  from  issue  to  issue?  Where  does  the  RMP  end  and  activity 
planning  begin? 

Review  existing  RMPs  and  the  comments  on  these  RMPs.  Be  aware  of  trends 
concerning  documents  and  their  comments.  Work  with  people  who  have  completed 
RMPs.  This  could  be  done  through  phone  conversations,  meetings  and  informal  or 
formal  training. 

There  were  problems  with  issue  driven  analysis  which  revolved  around  issue  definition 
including  the  role  of  public  involvement,  and  how  to  handle  resources  that  were  not  defined 
as  issues. 

Recommendations: 

Develop  issues  early,  define  criteria  for  definition  (for  example,  designate  as  an  issue 
only  if  it  generates  alternatives),  define  broadly,  keep  at  a  minimum,  document  the 
process  as  issues  are  added  or  dropped. 

Specialists  should  be  familiar  with  regulations  that  govern  their  programs  and  be  aware 
of  any  interagency  coordination  that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  public  and  the  team  should  be  informed  how  public  input  will  be  utilized  in  issue 
identification  and  groups  who  feel  their  concerns  are  not  being  addressed  because 
they  were  not  identified  as  issues  should  be  reassured. 

Some  inventories  were  inadequate;  in  these  cases  the  quality  of  the  planning  decision  was 
affected  and  impact  analysis  was  made  more  difficult. 
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Recommendations: 

Know  what  decisions  will  be  made  by  the  plan  and  what  is  required  by  management  to 
make  informed  decisions,  tie  the  inventory  directly  to  issues  and  key  into  the  problems 
to  be  resolved,  start  early  and  allow  adequate  time,  and  obtain  adequate  funding. 

Specialists  need  to  know  the  area  physically,  detail  conflict  areas  and  outline  a  general 
plan  to  benefit  their  resource. 

Managers  felt  that  the  alternatives  were  adequate  and  most  indicated  the  plan  would  be 
usable  to  resolve  Resource  Area  problems.  Specialists  had  problems  with  the  alternatives  in 
terms  of  impact  analysis  because  alternatives  changed  and/or  had  few  differences  between 
them. 

Recommendations: 

Develop  alternatives  early,  examine  issue  specific  alternatives  before  putting  the  plan 
alternatives  together,  clarify  the  "no  action"  concept,  involve  specialists,  have  public 
participation  at  the  alternative  development  stage,  create  mutually  exclusive 
alternatives,  do  not  develop  the  preferred  alternative  until  the  other  alternatives  have 
been  analyzed,  and  clearly  point  out  the  differences  in  the  alternatives  in  the  document. 

B.    Scheduling  and  Time  Commitments 

Scheduling  conflicts  caused  problems  with  both  the  plan  and  base  programs  and  resulting 
in  personal  problems  (burn  out),  overtime  requirements  and  slipped  dates  with  a  crunch  at 
the  end.  Both  the  plan  and  base  programs  suffered. 

Recommendations: 

Develop  realistic  long-term  and  short-term  schedules,  use  a  progress  chart  to  check  on 
short-term  progress,  inform  all  team  members  regarding  the  schedule  and,  if  possible, 
schedule  specialists'  writing  for  the  winter  months. 

Draw  up  the  schedule  in  consultation  with  people  who  have  previously  completed  the 
process  and  consider  the  planning/RMP  experience  of  the  team  members,  legal 
demands,  complexity  of  the  issues,  amount  of  information  available,  and  difficulty 
anticipated  in  analyzing  information  and  making  decisions. 

There  were  conflicts  regarding  specialists'  time  being  divided  between  the  RMP  and  their 
ongoing  projects  because  of  a  lack  of  management  and  specialist  commitments. 

Recommendations: 

Improved  scheduling  with  realistic  timeframes,  scheduling  for  lulls  when  base  work  can 
be  completed,  commitment  by  management  and  specialist  awareness  of  management 
priorities  (including  making  PIPR  assignments),  the  attempt  on  the  specialists'  part  to 
anticipate  problems  and  on  the  Project  Manager  and  Area  Manager's  part  to  resolve 
them,  detailing  other  specialists  to  programs  where  work  could  suffer  and  having  the 
plan  done  at  the  District  Office. 
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C.    Team  Selection  and  Structure 

Managers  and  specialists  generally  felt  their  team's  skills  mix  was  adequate.  However,  there 
were  major  problems  with  a  few  specialists'  negative  attitudes  toward  the  RMP  process. 

Recommendations: 

Match  specialists  with  the  issues  and  types  of  problems  to  be  evaluated,  have  a  good 
mix  of  production  and  protection-oriented  specialists,  choose  members  on  the  basis  of 
commitment  as  well  as  ability  and  training. 

Have  an  Area  Manager  and  Project  Manager  who  instill  a  belief  in  the  process  and 
make  an  effort  to  prevent  apathy  from  setting  in,  involve  team  members  early  and  make 
them  accountable  for  their  work,  locate  team  members  all  in  one  place. 

There  was  disagreement  on  whether  core/writing  teams  were  effective  because  of 
confusion  regarding  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  teams. 

Recommendations: 

The  first  draft  of  the  document  should  be  written  by  the  individual  specialist  rather  than 
having  a  writing  team  use  the  specialists'  notes  to  write  the  draft.  Following  the  initial 
draft,  a  writing  team  may  then  be  used  to  consolidate  and/or  rewrite  the  information. 

In  deciding  whether  to  use  a  writing  team  consider  the  writing  skills,  previous  planning 
experience,  preferences  and  other  time  commitments  of  available  specialists. 

Core/writing  teams  should  be  limited  to  a  small  number  of  individuals  with  clearly 
defined  roles;  get  team  members  involved  early  and  keep  them  involved.  Choose 
people  who  are:  experienced  in  RMP  or  EIS  writing,  good  writers,  willing  to  work  on 
planning,  willing  to  communicate  and  compromise  within  the  team  and  with  other 
writers,  have  technical  backgrounds  so  they  can  understand  the  information  they  are 
given,  and  as  a  group  have  backgrounds  that  fit  the  issues. 

Writing/core  team  members  should  check  back  with  specialists  after  revising  material. 

Problems  with  technical  coordination  occurred  because  the  Technical  Coordinator's  duties 
were  unclear,  there  was  a  lack  of  training  for  this  position  and  the  Technical  Coordinator 
was  not  assigned  full-time;  this  resulted  in  inconsistencies  in  the  level  of  detail  across 
resources,  inconsistencies  in  numbers  and  assumptions  used  by  specialists  and  the  Project 
Manager  assuming  some  Technical  Coordinator  duties. 

Recommendations: 

Have  a  full-time  trained  or  experienced  Technical  Coordinator,  select  the  person 
carefully  (Technical  Coordinator  should  have  basic  resource  knowledge,  be  efficient, 
be  able  to  work  with  people,  be  an  effective  communicator,  and  have  knowledge  of 
plans  and  regulations),  and  clearly  define  responsibilities  to  the  Technical  Coordinator 
and  the  team. 

Project  management  was  successful  in  varying  degrees  in  the  three  RMPs. 

There  were  numerous  comments  regarding  the  success  of  project  management  and 
suggestions  for  how  it  could  be  improved.  Consult  the  comprehensive  results  for  this 
information. 
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D.  Training 

There  was  disagreement  on  the  effectiveness  of  training  received  and  what  would  be 
effective  for  future  teams. 

Recommendations: 

Training  requirements  are  flexible;  different  RMP  teams  would  benefit  from  different 
types  of  training  depending  upon  the  complexity  of  the  plan,  the  organization  of  the 
team,  the  level  of  planning  expertise  of  the  team  members,  and  their  familiarity  with  the 
RMP  process.  Generally,  the  less  familiar  the  team  members  are  with  planning  and  the 
RMP  process,  the  greater  the  need  for  formal  training. 

Training  should  be  short  and  to  the  point,  be  timed  to  occur  immediately  before  the 
activity  in  question  begins,  and  be  designed  to  communicate  there  is  some  flexibility 
within  the  process  rather  than  just  one  way  to  do  things. 

E.  Communication  and  Coordination 


S 


pecialists  generally  felt  that  interdisciplinary  interaction  on  their  team  was  good  except  at 
impact  analysis  time. 

Recommendations: 

Keeping  the  team  small,  involve  people  who  are  interested  in  the  plan  and  want  to 
communicate,  encourage  team  members  to  discuss  their  problems,  encourage  frequent 
communication  between  the  Project  Manager,  Technical  Coordinator,  and  team 
members,  and  stress  communication  at  critical  times  such  as  impact  analysis.  For  some 
plans/individuals,  small  informal  meetings  may  adequately  meet  communication  needs 
while  for  others  more  formal  meetings  involving  the  entire  team  are  appropriate  and 
necessary. 

There  were  some  communication  problems  between  the  State  Office,  District  Office,  and 
Resource  Area  Office  during  the  planning  process. 

Recommendations: 

Plan  at  the  outset  for  Resource  Area,  District  Office,  and  State  Office  communication, 
have  the  Project  Manager  set  up  an  informal  communication  plan  based  on  discussions 
with  key  people  to  see  what  their  needs  are,  designate  a  coordinator  at  each  level  who 
would  be  responsible  for  disseminating  information  to  all  people  at  that  level,  have  an 
initial  coordination  meeting  or  workshop  with  the  three  levels  to  define  roles, 
encourage  specialists  at  different  levels  to  contact  one  another,  improve 
communication  skills  and  encourage  face-to-face  contact.  In  addition,  all  levels  need  to 
realize  they  are  working  toward  the  same  end. 

The  perceived  effectiveness  of  the  Steering  Committee  varied  considerably.  It  was  felt  the 
Steering  Committee  could  be  an  effective  way  to  tie  together  the  three  levels,  provide  one 
set  of  guidance  to  the  Project  Manager,  resolve  problems  and  give  approval  from  each  level 
for  certain  steps. 
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Recommendations: 

Use  sparingly  at  a  few  key  points  in  the  process  and  when  the  Project  Manager  feels  he 
needs  to  meet  with  the  group  to  resolve  a  problem;  select  members  carefully  so  a 
cohesive,  trusting  group  can  develop;  choose  members  who  can  be  available  for  all 
meetings;  select  members  who  are  willing  to  compromise;  define  roles  clearly  in  the 
prep  plan;  get  the  group  involved  early  in  the  process;  and  limit  to  three  people,  the 
Area  Manager  and  someone  who  can  speak  for  the  District  Managers  and  the  State 
Director. 

F.    Management  and  Support 

In  two  of  the  RMPs,  managers  felt  their  roles  were  clearly  defined,  while  in  the  third  RMP, 
there  were  problems  with  management  role  definition.  Part  of  this  may  have  been  due  to  the 
problems  associated  with  the  plan  being  completed  in  a  detached  Resource  Area. 

Recommendations: 

Develop  a  detailed  project  management  plan  and  following  the  roles  defined  in  it, 
clarify  and  utilize  the  chain  of  command,  select  an  experienced  Project  Manager, 
having  an  Area  Manager  who  will  refer  specialists  to  the  Project  Manager  when 
appropriate,  and  provide  an  atmosphere  where  problem  solving  can  occur. 

Specialists  generally  felt  their  problems  were  resolved  in  a  timely  manner.  In  most  cases  the 
bigger  problems  surfaced  quickly  and  were  resolved  quickly. 

Recommendations: 

Have  roles  well  defined  so  specialists  know  where  to  go  when  a  problem  arises,  have 
more  authority  delegated  to  the  Project  Manager  so  he  can  act  in  a  problem  solving 
role,  improve  communication  regarding  problems,  and  replace  team  members  that 
refuse  to  cooperate. 

Specialists  almost  uniformly  reported  they  received  adequate  management  support.  Several 
emphasized  how  crucial  this  support  was  in  completing  the  document. 

Recommendations: 

Management  must  make  priorities  regarding  the  RMP  very  clear  and  provide  adequate 
guidance  at  the  outset. 

Respondents  reported  very  good  word  processing,  editing  and  graphics  support  because  of 
the  professional  quality  of  the  staff,  the  fact  that  people  made  an  effort  and  the  good 
coordination  and  cooperation  that  occurred. 

Recommendations: 

Maintain  close  coordination  with  all  participants;  set  up  quality  standards,  and  improve 
scheduling  (allow  more  time  at  the  end  for  these  functions  and  monitor  the  internal 
schedule  to  make  sure  earlier  things  get  done  on  time  so  there  is  not  a  crunch  at  the 
end).  (Specific  suggestions  for  different  positions,  word  processor,  Writer/Editors,  are 
included  in  the  main  document.) 
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G.    Guidance 

Consistent  and  appropriate  guidance  was  not  available  for  the  first  RMPs. 
Recommendations: 

Examine  existing  RMPs  and  talk  with  past  team  members.  These  documents  and 
people  can  indicate  what  is  needed  and  how  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Written  guidance  may  be  needed  to  define  the  required  elements  and  give  a  clearer 
definition  of  what  is  needed  at  each  phase.  However,  respondents  also  wanted  to  retain 
the  flexibility  they  now  have  and  feel  the  District  Office  should  be  accountable  for  what 
is  produced.  Specific  guidance  is  needed  for  standard  layout  or  format  to  address 
nonissues  and  when  changes  in  completed  RMPs  would  need  to  be  formalized  or  could 
be  done  informally. 

There  were  many  incidences  when  clearer  direction  to  specialists  regarding  their  roles  and 
responsibilities  would  have  been  appropriate. 

Recommendations: 

Inform  people  regarding  their  roles  and  responsibilities  through  a  training/workshop 
process  followed  by  constant  communication  regarding  these  roles  and  responsibilities 
so  that  team  members  believe  they  have  a  stake  in  the  process.  Roles  and 
responsibilities  should  be  spelled  out  in  the  PIPRs.  Specialists  should  also  know  who 
they  are  working  for  (Area  Manager  versus  Project  Manager)  and  how  they  are  to  divide 
their  time. 

Specialists  agreed  that  appropriate  guidance  during  the  project  in  terms  of  document 
format,  analytic  format  and  level  of  detail  was  not  available. 

Recommendations: 

Level  of  detail,  document  format  and  analytic  format  should  be  clearly  defined  by  the 
Project  Manager  before  the  writers  begin  to  write. 

Develop  a  RMP  handbook  to  clarify  these  issues. 

H.    Reviews 

Although  managers  felt  the  review  process  worked  well,  specialists  identified  numerous 
problems. 

Recommendations: 

Provide  a  fairly  polished  document  (i.e.,  typed,  double  spaced,  well  organized, 
complete)  for  review.  If  possible,  delay  the  schedule  if  the  best  effort  cannot  be 
presented  for  review. 

Resource  Area  specialists  should  communicate  and  coordinate  with  their  District  Office 
and  State  Office  counterparts  during  the  process  so  there  will  be  no  surprises  when 
formal  reviews  occur  at  the  end  of  the  process.  These  specialists  should  be  encouraged 
to  have  periodic  face-to-face  meetings  during  the  entire  process  and  at  the  end  after 
the  review  has  occurred  to  discuss  comments. 
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Clarify  review  procedures;  i.e.,  limit  the  number  of  formal  reviews,  identify  reviewers  at 
the  outset,  specify  what  portion  of  the  document  specific  reviewers  should  concentrate 
on,  clearly  define  review  authority,  use  a  single  contact  at  the  State  Office  to  coordinate 
comments  at  that  level. 

Provide  training  or  guidance  for  reviewers. 

I.    Monitoring 

Problems  with  monitoring  are  anticipated. 
Recommendations: 
Obtain  adequate  funding  and  manpower. 
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